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To His Mighty Highneſs, 
The PUBLIC. 


May it Pleaſe Vour Highneſs, 


O allow me with the greateſt Reſpect 
T and Humility, to Dedicate the fol- 

lowing Deſcription (tranſlated from 
the French,) of the Ifſand and Kingdom of 
SICILY to your Highneſs : Moſt ſincerely 
wiſhing that you may find as much pleaſure 
in peruſing it, as I found trouble to put it 
into an Engliſh dreſs. Some Men will apo- 
logize for the imperſections of their Work, 
by declaring that they never intended to 
publiſh it : That it was wrote par hazard, 
and in a careleſs manner for their own a- 
muſement, or to help their memory, without 
ever intending to give it to the Public, until 
they were ſolicited, or compelled by ſome 

untoreſcen motive, to commit it to the Preſs. 


| can- 


DEDICATION. 


I cannot agreeable to the rules of truth, 
aſſert any of theſe apologies ; becauſe I re- 
ſolved from the beginning to the end of the 
following ſheets, to lay them at the Feet of 
your Highneſs, and to crave your Candour 
and Patronage in peruſing them. I am 
happy to find that this new Tranſlation is 
not too much anticipated with any former 
defeription of Sicily. Whatever deficiencies 
may be found in it, I can only ſay, that 1 
adhered to the utmoſt of my power to truth: 
And no Man can attain to perfection. 


I am a Highlandman, and we who are the 


Sons of the Mountains, are trained up in 


rural ſimplicity, without the leaft decoy, or 
allurements of Eloquence. And as harmleſs 


(without juſt provocation) as the Graſs and 
Trees that grow upon our hills. We hate 


fineſſe, and an oily penetrating ſtile, which 
ſerves only to enſnare the heart; and by | 
force of which, your Highneſs i 18 ſaid to be 
always led aſtray. I deteſt and deſpiſe the 
name of a Tale-bearer, but duty calls upon 


ig 
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me to reveal the treaſonable converſations 
I have heard againſt you, nor am I afraid 
that you will recompenſe my warm zeal and 
fidelity, as Harpagon rewarded the love and 
ſincerity of his Coachman Maitre Jacque *, 

when he told his. Maſter what the World 
ſaid of him. 


To 0 then with my intelligence. In 
a Coffee-houſe the other day, where I was 
reading the News-papers, a young alert 
ſpark, who wore a large Keyenhuller cocked 
Hat, a ſuit of ſuperfine green Clothes, and 
white Silk Stockings, was ſtrutting from one 
ſide of the Room to the other, ſwearing and 
ſinking your Highneſs for a partial and 
credulous fool; and particular ly for pro- 
d claiming his Name over Town and Country 
in an Adventure of Gallantry i in the City; 
when he was upwards of a hundred Miles 
from it, when that affair happened. He 
added, that you was as ready to catch at 


} | every 
F L'avare com'edie de Moliere. Acte Second „Scene cinq. : 
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every idle report you could hear, as ever a 
Dog was to ſnatch at flies: And that, like a 
bad Judge, you always took the firſt report 
from prejudice, or upon truſt. He ſaid he 
knew Mr Public very well, who ſometimes 
got drunk, and was ever poſſeſſed with a 
Demon of novelty and news; which, he faid, 
rendered your Highneſs an Antipode to 
common ſenſe. 


1 have heard you frequently blamed for 
exciting or winking at thoſe vile and infam- 
qus riots or inſurrections called Mobs. Your 
Highneſs knows chat a Mob Is compared to 
the Lernean Hydra, a monſter with many 
heads. It is called top, the bane of human 


Society, abliorred by the Almighty Governor 
of rule and order, and deteſted by every | 


honeſt Man. Mobs were always the ſore- 
runners of the ruin of many Kingdoms, and 
mighty Empires, 


I was ſorry to have heard you accuſed, 
in my younger days, for the death of 
Captain Portus. They faid that your 

| phrenzy 


DE DIC ATI ON. 
phremzy inſtigated a Mob to bring that 
unfortunate Officer of the City Guards, to a 
violent exit, though it was never clearly 
proven againſt him, that he had ordered his 
Men to fire upon thoſe that obſtructed the 
execution of a criminal, who had fiirely for- 
feited his life, for the crime of houſe-break- 
ing, and the King's Ware-houſe too 


Your Highneſs was blamed, during the 
laſt War with France and Spain, when we 
had a Mob at Edinburgh, one at Glaſgow, 
and another at London. The National 
damage done to Britain by thoſe Mobs, 
amounted to a Million Sterling Money, be- 
ſides the lives of four or five hundred Men. 
Yet you may in part be innocent and juſti- 
fied, ſeeing the Authors of the ſeditious | 
Libels and Pamphlets which fomented the 
unthinking multitude, were ſaid to be hand- 
ſomely rewarded by their Moſt Chriſtian, and 
Moſt Catholic Majeſties, who were then 
at War with our Sovereign the King of 
Great Britain, | 
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DEDICATION 


This Dedication cannot contain all che 
ſtrange things that are ſaid of your Highneſs: 
How you rail at the Miniſtry, and at the 
fame time neglect the internal police of the 
Country; leaving an open door to every 
vagabond and diſorderly perſon to moleſt 
and hurt you. 


As I love you, and would riſk my life 
upon honourable terms to ſerve you, I wiſh 


that your Higlinels may never give cauſe to 


ſevere aſperſions againſt you. Let not Civil 


Liberty degenerate into licentiouſneſs; nor 


the aſſumed and ſplendid Title of, . The 
Majeſty of the People,“ blind you. Obſerve 
temperance, and keep conſtantly a guard 


againſt the ſenſuality of the body, and the 


corruption of the mind. I am, 


GREAT SIR, 
(I wiſh I could ſay Good Sir,) 


Your devoted Humble Servant; 


\ The TRANSLATOR. 
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HERE are ſome Men who give them- 
ſelves no concern about the Climate, 
Production, Government, Cuſtoms 

and Manners of foreign Countries. They 
baniſh from their thoughts whatever tranſac- 
| | tions happen beyond the limits of their own 
7 reſidence, and Republic. Neither .are they 


joyful or ſad for the proſperity, or adverſities 
of foreign regions; with whom they believe 
that they have no connection. And ſinally, 
they reprobate every thing that lies without 
the reach of both their reaſon and intereſt. 


"IN | "> | Others 


11 r 


Others of a more exalted mind, like ſo 
many Luminaries, to whom the World is 
highly indebted, plainly ſee that they are 
not only in ſociety with all the ſons of Adam, 
but are even members of the whole creation. 


It is not intended here to point at any 
Claſs of Men, nor to have recourle to a tedi- 
ous Preface, in order to ſwell, and ſupple- 
ment a ſmall Volume. A Book is always 
big enough when it is good; and it's too 
large when bad. 

From the calamities which ſo recently 
befell Sicily, I thought a Deſcription of that 
Iſland could not be difagreeable to the public. 
And the following Tranſlation is taken from 
a French Author, who was for ſome years a 


_ reſident in that Country in the reign of 


Lewis the XIVth of France, and deſigns 
himſelf D. T. V. Y. Gentilhomine Ordinaire 


de la Chambre du Roy. He was a conſtant 


Writer of that Age. I have examined and 
compared him with other French Authors, 
ſome 


SEL LATTE uu 


fome of whom are more ancient, and ſome 
of a later date: Particularly the works of 
Le Chevalier Mainviller. I likewiſe recalled 
to mind any former intelligence I received 
from Sicilians, and from Gentlemen who had 
travelled in that Country: And I have the 
plealure to be perfectly ſatisfied with the 
veracity of my Author. | 


There 1s no Country of the ſame extent 
upon the Continent of Europe, Aſia, or | 
Africa, nor yet an Ifland in the World, 
where the Greek and Latin Poets have placed 
ſo many of their fictions, as in Sicily. This 
Obſervation enticed me, for the amuſement 
of the reader, to take notice, and ſpecify 
ſome of their Fables, in the places where 
thoſe fabulous events are ſaid to have hap- 
pened, which is no part of the Author's 


deſcription. 


As Earthquakes are frequent, and often 
fatal in Sicily, and a burning Mountain 
there ; perhaps it may be agreeable to take 

notlee 
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notice of what the Count de Buffgon fays in 
his Natural Hiſtory and Theory of the Earth, 
of theſe Phaenomena.. 


The moſt famous Vulcanos in Europe 
are thoſe of Mount Etna in Sicily, Mount 
Hecla in Iceland, and Mount Veſuvius, near 
Naples in Italy. The Kirakig of Mount 
Etna is more ancient than the records of 
Hiſtory. Its eruptions are extremely violent ; 
and the quantity of matter it throws out is 
ſo enormous, that after digging 68 feet deep, 
Marble Pavements, and other veſtiges of an 
ancient City, have been found covered with 
this amazing load of Earth, in the ſame 
manner as the Town of Herculaneum has 
been buried with the matter ejected from 
Mount Veſuvius. New mouths, or craters, 
were opened in Etna, in the years 1650, 
1669, and at other times. The ſmoke and 
flames of this Vulcano are ſeen as far as 
Malta, a diſtance of 60 leagues : It ſends 
forth a perpetual ſmoke ; and, at particular 

: times, 
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times, it throws out, with an aſtoniſhing 
violence, flames, lava, huge ſtones, and 
matter of every kind. An eruption of this 
Vulcano, in the year 1537, produced an 
eee over the whole Iſland of Sicily, 
which laſted 12 days, and overthrew an 
immenſe number of houſes and public build- 
ings. It terminated by the burſting of a 
new mouth, the laya of which. burnt up 
every thing . within five leagues of the 
Mountain. It diſcharged aſhes fo abund- 
antly, and with fuch force, that they reached 
the coaſt of Italy, and incommoded veſſels 
at great diſtances from the Iſland. This 
Volcano has at preſent, two principal craters, 
one of which is narrower than the other. 
They both ſmoke perpetually ; but flames 
only appear during the time of eruptions. 
Large ſtones it is ſaid, have been projected 
from them to the diſtance of 60,000 paces. 
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A violent eruption, in 1683 *, produced 
a dreadful Earthquake in Sicily. It laid 
the whole City of Cantia in ruins, and killed 
more than 69,000 of its inhabitants, beſides 
thoſe who periſhed in the neighbouring 
Towns and Villages. 


HECLA darts its fires through the ſhows 
and ice of a frozen climate. Its eruptions 
however, are equally violent with thoſe of 


ETNA. 


According to Hiſtorians, the burning of 


Mount Veſuvius began not before the ſeventh 


Conſulate of Titus Veſpaſian, and Flavius 
Domitian./ 
The 


* "_ * 
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* My Author and others ſay, that the Earthquake which de- 
ſtroyed Catania, commenced upon the gth of January, 1693. 


And on the 11th of that month, the Earth opened in ſeveral places, 


abſorbed and buried alive thoſe that eſcaped from the falling mate · 
hals of houſes. 
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The top of the Mountain then opened, 
and at firſt threw out ſtones and rocks: 
Theſe were ſucceeded by flames and lava, 
which burned up two neighbouring Cities, 
and volumes of ſmoak were ſo thick as to 
darken the light of the Sun. The elder Pliny, 
ſtimulated by curioſity, approached too near 
the Mountain, and was ſuffocated by its 
ſulphureous ſteam. 


And now it may be ſeaſonable in this 
place, to take leave for a little time of the 
Count de Buffgon, and to lay before the 
reader, Pliny the Vounger's Letter to Corne- 
lius Tacitus after the death of his Uncle. 


* « Your requeſt that I would fend you 
« an account of my Uncle's death, in order 
c to tranſmit a more exact relation of it to 


: e poſterity, deſerves my acknowledgments ; 
? « for if this action ſhall be celebrated by 
q « your pen, the glory of it, I am well aſſur- 
c ed, will be rendered for ever illuſtrious. 


« And 


* Piiny's Letters, Book VI. Let. 16. 
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« And notwithſtanding he periſhed. by a 
« misfortune, which as it involves at the 
e ſame time a moſt beautiful Country in 
« rains, and has deſtroyed ſo many populous 
« Cities, ſeems to promiſe him an everlaſting 


« remembrance ; notwithſtanding he has 


& himſelf compoſed many and laſting Works, 
« yet I am perſuaded the mentioning of him 
in your immortal Writings, will greatly 
«© contribute to eternize his name. Happy 
«© | eſteem thole to be, whom Providence 
« has diſtinguiſhed with the abilities either 
« of doing ſuch actions as are worthy of 
being related, or of relating them in a 
“ manner worthy of being read; but doubly 
happy are they who are bleſſed with both 
c theſe uncommon Talents : In the number 
« of which my Uncle, as his own Writings, 
„ and your Hiſtory will evidently prove, 
e may juitly be ranked. It is with extreme 
6 willingneſs, therefore, that I execute your 


commands; and ſhould indeed have claim- | 
*« ed the taſk if you had not enjoined it. 
He was at that time with the Fleet under 
his 


118 
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n his command at Miſenum. On the 24th 
« of Auguſt, about One in the Afternoon, 
© my Mother deſired him to obſerve a Cloud 
„which appeared, of a very unuſual ſize 
and ſhape. He had juſt returned from 
« taking the benefit of the Sun, and after 
« bathing himſelf in cold water, and taking 


* a flight repaſt, was retired to his ſtudy : 
« He immediately aroſe, and went out upon 
an eminence, from whence he might more 
« diſftingly view this very uncommon ap- 
„ pearance, It was not at that diſtance diſ- 
e cernable from what mountain this Cloud 
« iſſued, but it was found afterwards to a- 
* ſcend from Mount Veſuvius. I cannot 
« give you a more exact Deſcription of its 
Figure, than by reſembling it to that of 
a Pinę- tree; for it ſhot up a great height 
« in the form of a Trunk, which extended 
* itſelt at the top into a ſort of branches, 
* occafioned, as I imagine, either by a: ſud- 
den guſt of air that impelled it, the force 
of which decreaſed as it advanced up- 
« wards, or the Cloud itſelf being preſſed 
4; c „ back 


* R 


« back again by its own weight, expanded 
« in this manner: It appeared ſometimes 
bright, and ſometimes dark and ſpotted, 
« as it was more or leſs impregnated with 
% earth and einders. This extraordinary 
« Phznomenon excited my Uncle's philoſo- 
« phical curiolity to take a nearer view of 
* of it, He ordered a light Veſſel to be got 
© ready; and gave me the liberty, if I thought 
„ proper, to attend him. I rather choſe to 
continue my ftudies ; as it happened he 
had given me an employment of that kind. 
« As he was coming out of the Houſe, he 
e received a note from Rectina the Wife of 
« Baſſus, who was in the utmoſt alarm at the 
« imminent danger which threatened her; 
for her Villa being ſituated at the foot of 
„Mount Veſuvius, there was no way to 
tc eſcape but by Sea: She earneſtly entreated 
«© him therefore to come to her aſſiſtance. 
« He accordingly changed his firſt deſign, 
„and what he began with a Philoſophical, 
« he purſued with an Heroical turn of mind. 


He ordered the Gallies to put to Sea, and 


; | * went 
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ee went himſelf on board with an intention 


« of aſſiſting not only Rectina, but ſeveral 
„ Others; for the Villas ſtand extremely thick 
upon that beautiful Coaſt. When haſten- 
* ing to the place from whence others fled 
« with the utmoſt terror, he ſteer*d his direct 
* courſe to the point of danger, and with ſo 
* much calmneſs and preſence of mind, as 


eto be able to make and dictate his Obſer- 


* yations upon the Motion and Figure of 
« that dreadful ſcene. He was now ſo nigh 
the Mountain, that the cinders, which 
« grew thicker and hotter the nearer he ap- 
e proached, fell into the Ships, together with 
% Pumice Stones, and black pieces of burn- 
* ing rocks; They were likewiſe in danger 
* not only of being a- ground by the ſudden 
« retreat. of the Sea, but alſo from the vaſt 
« fragments which rolled down from the 
« Mountain, and obſtructed all the Shore. 
Here he ſtopped to conſider whether he 
& ſhould turn back again; to which the Pilot 
* adviſed him: Fortune, laid he, befriends 


i tg brave ; carry | me o Pomponianus. 
$6 Foy 
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„ Pomponianus was then at Stabiæ, ſeparat- 
« ed by a gulf, which the Sea, after ſeveral 
« inſenſible windings forms upon the ſhore. 
He had already ſent his baggage on board ; 


for tho' he was not at that time in actual 
danger, yet being within the view of it, 
« and indeed extremely near, if it ſhould in 


« the leaſt encreaſe, he was determined to 


put to Sea as ſoon as the wind ſhould. 
change. It was favourable, however, for 
carrying my Uncle to Pomponianus, whom | 
« he found in great conſternation: He em- 
* braced him with tenderneſs, encouraged 


*« and exhorted him to keep up his ſpirits: 
« and the more to diſſipate his fears, he 


. ordered, with an air of unconcern, the 
HgBaths to be got ready; when after hav- 
ing bathed, he fat down to ſupper with 
great chearfulneſs, or at leaſt (what is 
. equally heroic, ) with all the appearance 
« of it. In the mean while; the eruption 
ky from Mount Veſuvius flamed out in ſeve- 
* ral places with much violence, which the 
* darkneſs of the night contributed to ren- 
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e der {till more viſible and dreadful. But 


« my Uncle, in order to ſooth the apprehen- 
« {jons of his friend, aſſured bim it was only 
« the burning of the Villages, which the 
„Country- people had abandoned to the 
« flames: After this he retired to reſt, and it 


e 3s moſt certain he was ſo little diſcompoſed 


«as to fall into a deep ſleep; for being pretty 


«& fat, and breathing hard, thoſe who attend- 


© ed without actually heard him ſnore. The 
Court which led to his A Apartment being 
* now almoſt filled with ſtones and aſhes, if 
« hg had continued there any time longer, 
« it would have been impoſſible for him to 


2 « have made his way out, it was thought 
proper therefore to awaken him. He got 


Vp 
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up, and went to Pomponianus and the reſt 


F by of his company, who were unconcerned 
1 enough to think of going to bed. They 
s conſulted together whether it would be 
5 6 moſt prudent to truſt to the Houles, which 


now ſhook from ſide to ſide with frequent 
ö 3 40 


and violent concuſions; - or to fly to the 
en fields, where the calcined ſtones and 
w cin- 
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« cinders, tho? light indeed, yet fell in great 
« ſhowers, and threatened deſtruction. In 
ce this diſtreſs they reſolved for the fields, as 
<« the leſs dangerous ſituation of the two: A 
« reſolution which, while the reſt of the 
company were hurried into by their fears, 
„my Uncle embraced upon cool and dell- 
% berate conſideration, They went out 
« then, having pillows tied upon their heads 
„with napkins; and this was their whole 
« defence againſt the ſtorm of ſtones that 
* fell round them. It was now day every 
« where elſe, but there a deeper darkneſs 
« prevailed than in the moſt obſcure night; 
« which however was in ſome degree difſt» 
« pated by torches and other lights of 3 
« yarious kinds. They thoughr proper to N 
* go down farther upon the ſhore, to ob- I 
. « ſerve if they might ſafely put out to Seca, 7 
but they found the waves {till run ex- $ 
1e tremely high and boiſterous. There 74 4 
« Uncle having drank a draught or two of | 

cold water, threw himſelf down upon a | J. 
cloth which was ſpread for him; when | 


i . 
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immediately the flames, and a ſtrong ſmell 
10 of ſulphur, which was the fore- runner of 
« them, diſperſed the reſt of the company, 
« and obliged him to ariſe, He raiſed him- 
« ſelf up with the aſſiſtance of two of his 
« ſervants, and inſtantly fell down dead ; 
« ſuffocated, as I conjecture, by ſome groſs 
e and noxious vapour, having always had 
« weak lungs, and frequently ſubje& to a 
« difficulty of breathing. As ſoon as it was 


light again, which was not till the third 
day after this melancholy accident, his 


body was found entire, and without any 


mark of violence upon it, exactly in the 
7 « ſame poſture that he fell, and looking 
þ * more like a man afleep than dead. 
| During all this time, my Mother and I 


were at Miſenum. ---— But as this has no 


>< connection with your Hiſtory, ſo your 
inquiry went no farther than concerning 
b « my Uncle's death; with that therefore 
I will put an end to my letter: Suffer me 
only to add, that I have faithfully related 
to you what I was either an eye-witnel; of 
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* myſelf, or received immediately after the 
&« accident happened, and before there was 
time to vary the truth. You will chooſe 
« Hut of this Narrative ſuch circumſtances 
te as ſhall be moſt ſuitable to your purpoſe : 
« For there is a great difference between 
« what 1s proper for a Letter, and an 
« Hiſtorian ; between writing to a Friend, 
© and writing to the Public. Farewel.” 


And here it may be agreeable, to mention 
another Narrative of the ſame Eruption, 
taken from an Extract of Xiphilinus's 
Epitome of Dion; which takes particular 
notice of the Earthquake that happened un- 
der the Reign of Titus Veſpaſian, attended 
with this violent Eruption of Mount 
Veſuvius, by which the Cities of Herculane- 
um and Pampeja were overwhelmed. 


« In the Autumnal ſeaſon, ſome ſtrange 
and frightful things happened in Campa- 
** nia, for all of ſadden there broke out a 
great fire from Veſuvius. This. Mountain, 

| « which 
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« which is near the Sea-ſhore of Naples, 
« contains an inexhauſtible quantity of com- 
« buſtible matter. At the time when the 
« fire broke out, from the middle of it, the 
« top was all of an equal height. On the 
« outſide it did not burn, and there it con- 
e tinues entire {till, the ſummit retaining its 
« ancient height; but where the fire iſſues 
7 6 forth, it gradually becomes hollow, as ir 
2 « fabſides, ſo as to reſemble an Amphi- 
; * « theatre, if we may liken ſmall chings to 
great. Its ſummit produces plenty of 
Trees and Vines. This circle enlarges 
f 440 daily by the fire which ſoaks i in the day- 
time, and burns clear in the Night, as if 
they were offering up every kind of ſacri- 
Yd fice within the Mountain, and it does ſo 
7 « continually, more or leſs. When any 
L « thing falls into it, it throws up aſhes, and 
© ſtones too, if the wind blows hard. It 


ge e likewiſe echoes and makes a lowing noiſe, 
L « as if it came thro” rifts and ſecret air- vent, 


d « Such 
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« Such then is Veſuvius, and ſuch its 
« yearly appearances; and altho' in com- 


e pariſon with what has paſt they may ſeem 1 
« extraordinary to theſe people who are 
e conſtant ſpectators, yet they will be looked 
« on as trifling, compared with the preſent, 


« which we ſhall now deſcribe. 


« There appeared many great Men ex, 

* ceeding the common 11ze of mankind, and 4 
ſuch as Giants are deſcribed to be. They 
© were ſeen in the Mountains and neigh- 
e bouring Countries, and wandering up and 
& down in the Towns adjacent, and likewiſe 
« in the air. After this there happened a 
great drought from the extraordinary heat 
and violent Earthquake, ſo that the whole 
« plains were dried up, and the tops of the Þ 
« hills ſubſided. The noiſe under ground 
de was like thunder, and on the ſurface of 
1 « the Earth it was like the lowing of Cattle. 
«© The Sea raged, the Heavens reſounded, 
Land an unuſual noiſe was heard, as if the 
| | Moun- } 
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« Mountains claſhed together. Then for 
the firſt time, ſtones of an extraordinary 
4 ſize were thrown out at the top, attended 


« with fire and ſmoak, fo that the air was 
darkened thereby, and the Sun was hid- 
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den, as in the time of an Eclipſe. Night 
ſprung from Day, and light from darkneſs, 
and people imagined that the Giants had 
rebelled, as images of them were ſeen in 
the ſmoak, and the founding of Trumpets 
was heard. Others thought that Chaos 


was come again, and that the general 


Conflagration was at hand, Theſe things 
made People run out of their Houſes into 
the Streets, and thoſe that were in the 
Streets go within doors. Thoſe who were 
on Ship-board went a-ſhore, and theſe on 
Land went aboard, every one thinking 
that any ſituation was better than their 
preſent one. Along with all this, there 


were ſuch quantities of aſhes as poſſeſſed 
all ſpace, Earth, Sea, and Air; and where- 
ever it happened, it did hurt both to Men 
and Cattle; and the Grounds, and the 

bo «Ky hes, 
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« Fiſhes, "and all the Birds were deſtroyed. 
4 The two Cities of Herculaneum and Pom- 
e peja were entirely overwhelmed while the 


44 People were ſitting in the Theatre. Such 


te quantities of aſhes were thrown out as to 
& reach Africa, Syria, Egypt, and Rome; 


© and filled the air in this laſt place ſo as to 


« darken the Sun, and ftruck the People 
4 with a pannic for many days: Not being 
« able to conjecture what all this meant, 
« they imagined that Nature was turned 
« up-ſide-down.; and that the Sun was loft 
in the Earth; and that the Earth was 
e gone up to Heaven. Although theſe aſhes 
« did little damage at that time to the Roman 


« People, yet afterwards they brought on 2 


&« diretul ION" 5 


To return again to „an Le Comte 


Do Buffgon. He fays, That an Earthquake 
ſplit a Mountain in the Iſland of Machian, 


and the exploſion made a frightful noiſe. 


From the clett iſſued ſuch a quantity of flames 
as conſumed ſeveral Plantations with their 


inhabitants. 


ws 


PREFACE Rx 


Thie Hiſtory of the French Academy men- 
tions, in the following terms, the Earth- 
quakes which happened in Italy during the 


years 1702, and 1703, and continued ull 


July 1703. „ The City of Norcia, with! its 
Dependencies i in the Eccleſiaſtical State, and 


the Province of Abruzzo ſuffered moſt ; and 


the - Earthquakes were firſt felt in thoſe 
places which are ſituated at the foot of the 


Appennines on the South ſide, 


« They were frequently accompanied with 
frightful noiſes in the Air; and theſe noiſes 


were ſometimes heard when the Earth was 


at reſt, and the Sky ſerene. The moſt vio- 
lent concuſſion was on the 24 of February 


I703.; and it was attended eſpecially at 
Rome, with a remarkable clear Sky, and 2 
great calmneſs in the Air. At Rome it 
laſted half a Minute, and at Aquila, the 
Capital of Abruzzo, three Hours. It de- 


ſtroyed the whole town of Aquila, and buried 


5999 perſons under its ruins. The Earth 
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opened in two places, and diſcharged with 

violence great quantities of ſtones, which 
covered the whole field, and rendered it 
barren. After the ſtones, theſe apertures 
threw up water above the elevation of the 
higheſt Trees : This diſcharge continued a 
quarter of an Hour, and laid the neigh- 
bouring Country under water. 


* On the top of a Mountain near Sigillo, 
a Village about 22 Miles from Aquila, 
there was a conſiderable Plain ſurrounded 3 
with rocks like a wall: The Earthquaxke 
of the 2d of February converted this Plain 
into a large unequal Gulf, its greateſt dia- 7 
meter being 25 Fathoms, and its leaſt 20. 
This Gulf has been ſounded with ropes of j 
300 Fathoms, without reaching the bottom.“ 1 


« * Earthquakes, alſo, ſays Doctor Shaw, 
« have ſometimes been felt at Sea. In the 7 
« Year 1724, when I was aboard the Gazella, Þ 
an Algerine Cruizer of 30 Guns, bound to a 
Bona, 4 


* Snaw's Travels, p. 151. 
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t Bona, to relieve the Garriſon, we felt 
« three prodigious ſhocks, one after another, 
« as if a weight, at each time, of 20 or 30 
« Tons, had fallen from a great hgight upon 
ce the ballaſt: This happened when we 
c were five Leagues to the Southward of the 
Seven Capes, and could not reach ground 
ce with a Line of 200 fathoms. The Captain 
ce told me, that a few years before, when he 
« was on a cruize, he felt a much greater 
* one, at the diſtance of 40 Leagues to the 
« Weſtward of the Rock of Liſbon.” We 
learn from daily experience, that the ſame 
happens in the Ocean, where no bottom can 
be found; and that Earthquakes agitate 
Veſſels even when the Sea is perfectly calm. 


% 


GENTIL, in his Voyage round the World, 
has the follwowing remarks upon Earth- 


quakes: © 1. That, half an Hour before the 
Earthquake begins to ſhake, all Animals 


„appear to be ſeized with a panic. The 
« Horſes neigh, break their halters, and run 
e out of the Stable; the Dogs bark; rhe 

«« Birds 
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xxiv r 
« Birds as if ſtupid, fly for ſhelter into the 
« Houſes ; the Rats and Mice come out of 


their holes, &c. 2. That Ships at anchor 


« are ſo violently agitated, that all the parts 


*« of which they are compoſed ſcem to be 


« torn aſunder; their Guns break looſe, and 
« their Maſts ſpring. - Theſe facts I ſhould 


4 hardly have credited, if they had not been 


« confirmed to me by the unanimous teſti- 


„ mony of many Witneſſes. I know that 
« the bottom of the Sea is a continuation of 
v the Land; and that agitations of the one 


«* muſt be communicated to the other: but 
« could not comprehend how the different 
parts of a Veſſel, ſwimming in a fluid, 


« ſhould be affected in the ſame manner, as 


« if ſhe had been reſting on the ground. 
« Her motion I imagined ſhquld have only 
C reſembled that produced by a ſtorm : be- 
« ſides, in the preſent inſtance, the ſurface 
of the Sea was ſmooth, and the whole agi- 
« tation muſt have proceeded from ſome 
internal cauſe, becauſe, at the time of the 
„Earthquake, there was no wind.“ 


ST BEACH av 


By conſulting Hiſtorians and Travellers, 
we ſhall find many Accounts of Earthquakes | 


and eruptions of Volcanos, _— dreadful 
and deſtructive. J 


Thoſe awful and diſaſtrous ſcenes, have 
inſenſibly carried me away beyond the in- 
tended bounds of my Preface; I ſhall now 
lay them aſide, leſt they ſhould create the. 
ſmalleſt pain in the breaſt of a friendly and 
feeling Reader: And I leave it to Naturaliſts 
to examine into, or rather, conjecture the 
cauſe of them. And when I do ſo, I would 
put the Reader in mind of what Mr Pope 
ſays, (Whatever is, is right.“ 
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CITIES Axp TOWNS, = 


One from Another, in Y 


* 4.27 8 I. 
For the Information of : 


RAVELLERS. 1 
Mites. | 3 

Fron Reggio! in Calabria to MESSINA, . 6 I 
From Palermo to Montreal, - <- - - 4 
From Montreal to Termini 27 
— — ff „ „ 
From Cefalu to 1E EEE WEI, | 
From Patti to Milazzo, . — — 3 4 
From Scaleta to Meſſina, © 4 - „„ 1 
From Scaleta to Toarmina, - - = - "-.. 
From Toarmina to Catania, 5 - - 3s 
From Catania to the Top of Mount S 
From Catani to Auguſtus, S  . 6 — 20 i 
From Auguſtus to Leontini, « — . - 6 4 
From Auguſtus to Syracuſe, - . - - 20 3 
From Syracuſe to Meſſina, . . . a „5 
From Syracuſe to che Cap of Paſſaro, 
From Trapani to Palermo, - 7 . « 


From Trapani to the Coaſt of Africa, - 
From the Cap of Paſſaro to the Iſland of Malta . 
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E Ifland and Kingdom of Sicily, 
lies oppoſite to the Southernmoſt 
point of Italy: And is of a triangular 
form; for which reaſon, it was anciently 
called, Trinacria. It is only ſeparated from 
I the Continent, by a paſſage of ſix miles, 
4 named, the Fare of Meſſina; which Fare is 
4 thirty miles in length, though at the deepeſt 
S place, only eighty fathoms water. The ebb- 
ing and flowing of the Sea, every fix hours, 
1 makes it dangerous to paſs the Straits of 
I Meſſina, without a ſkilful PIR who knows 
E. S- how 


2 THE  ISTORY 


how to ſteer free from the two famous rocks | 


of Scilla and Charybdis : : The former is near 


Regg gio, in Calabria; and the later, within a 
little diſtance of Meſſina in Sicily. Virgil 


mentions them in the following verſe, which, 


in time became a proverb: © Incidit in Scil- 


« lam Cupiens vitare Charybdim *.“ 
* Charyb- 


*The fitions of the Poets are various, concerning Scilla : 
Homer's Odyſſ. ſays, That She was a moſt beautiful Woman.“ 
But whatever her perſon was, every body ſays, That She was the 


daughter of Porcus : was courted by Glaucus, and received his em- 
braces : W hereupon Circe, who paffionately loved Glaucus, and f 
could not bear that Scilla was preferred before her, by Glaucus, Y 
poiſoned with venomous herbs thoſe waters in which Scilla uſed to 0 
waſh herſelf: Scilla was ignorant of it, and; according to her cuſtom, i 6 
went into the fountain; and when ſhe ſaw that her body was chang. 
ed, being extremely grieved that ſhe had loſt her beauty, the threw =“ 


herſelf headlong into the ſea; where ſhe was turned into a Rock, 
infamous for the many Shipwrecks which happen there: which Rock 


is ſtill to be ſeen in that Sea which divides Italy from Sicily, between 2 
Meſſina ard Reggium, now called Reggio, in Calabria. This Rock 1 | 
is faid to be ſurrounded with Dogs and Wolves, who devour perſons 3 
that are caſt away there : But here is meant only, That when the 
waves, by a violent ſtorm, are daſhed againſt this great Rock, the 4 


noiſe a little reſembles the barking of Dogs, and howling of Wolves. 


* Charybdis is a vaſt whirlpool formed 
by ſhelves, or rocks, from which Ships and 
J | Galleys may get off by dint of oars. And 

even ſtrangers through curioſity, hire Brig- 
antines, and cauſe themſelves to be conducted 
to it. But Ships or Galleys, do not com- 
monly periſh there, as repreſented by ancient 
Hiſtorians, and Poets. By their proximity 
to one another, Juſtin was of opinion, that 
formerly Sicily was joined to the Continent 
of Italy ; and that an earthquake had torn 
it 


* Charybdis is a large whirlpool in the ſame Sicilian Sea, over 
againſt Scilla, which ſwallows down whatever comes within it's 
circle, and vomits it up again. They ſay, That Charybdis was 
formerly a very rav enous Woman, who ſtole away Hercules's Oxen ; 
for which theft, Jupiter ſtruck her dead with thunder, and then 
tumbled her into the Gulph. Virgil's Zneid. Bock IIId. has an 


elegant deſcription of theſe two Monſters : 3 


Far on the right, her Dogs foul Scilla hides; 
Charybdis, roaring, on the left preſides ; 

And in her greedy whirlpool ſucks the tides : 

Then ſpouts them from below: with fury driv*n, 
The waves mount up, and waſh the face of heav'n, 
But Scilla, from her den, with open jaws | | 
The linking Veſſel in her eddy draws, 
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it away. Other authors conj ecture the ſame 
thing, when they conſider the convulſions 
and flames of Mount Etna, and the frequent 
ebbing and flowing of the Ionian and Tuſcan 
ſeas. And that Reggio, upon the Italian 
ſhore ſignifies. a rent, or break. Beſides, 
the Earth, in many places about it, is hal- 
low, with a great many dens and caves. 


* SICILY being in ſhape triangular, 


forms three remarkable Promontories. The 
nigheſt 


D 


* The Princes of Parnaſſus, Homer, Virgil, Ovid, &c. have been 


_ Pleaſed to celebrate many places in Sicily: And they take notice of 


the three Promontories of that Iſland, when ſpeaking of the Giants, 
whom they repreſent with bodies, and looks all full of terror; and 
whoſe impudence went ſo far, as to ſtrive to depoſe Jupiter from the 
poſſeſſion of Heaven: When they attacked the celeſtial Gods, they 
heaped mountains on mountains, and darted trees ſet on fire againſt 
Heaven : They hurled immenſe ſtones, and folid rocks, fome of which 
fell upon Earth again, and became mountains; others into the Sea, 
and became iſlands: Yet the Giants were cut off by Jove's thunder, 
Apollo's arrows, and the arms of the reſt of the Gods. The Giant 
Typhon was of a monſtrous magnitude : His Eyes ſparkled fire, and 


his mouth belched out © HAI 4 ; yet he was at laſt caſt down : And 
leaſt 
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OF SICILY. 5 
@ nigheſf ro Italy, upon the North ſide, is 
called Pelero : That to the Eaſt, is, Pachino, 
or Paſſaro. And the Cap looking to the 
Welt, is, the aan of Lilibea, or 
Marſalla. The 


* Py . * 


1 


leaſt he might riſe again, the whole Iſland of Sicily was laid upon 
4 him. This Iſland is in ſhape like a triangle, with three promontories, 
pelero, Pachino, and Lilibea. Pelero was placed on his right hand, 
3 Pachino on his left, and Lilibea was laid upon his legs. 

1 Nititur ille quidem, pugnatque reſurgere ſæpe; 

Dextra ſed auſonia manus eſt ſubjecta Pelero: 

Læva, Pachinæ, tibi: L libeo crurar 3 
Prægravat Ætna caput. 


He ſtruꝑgles oft, and oft attempts to riſe, 
1 But on his right hand, vaſt pelero lies: 
1 On's left Paclinæs, Lilibzus ſpreads 
2 O er his huge thighs; and Etna keeps his head. 

Ovip. Metam. Book v. 
Feen was another barbarous Giant, who had fifty heads, and one 


| | hundred hands: He was called by the Greeks, Buiaxkus: He 
1 5 urled an hundred rocks at one throw againſt Jupiter; yet Jupiter 
5 3 umbled him down, and bound him in chains, and thurſt him under 

, 9 ount Etna: Where, as often as he moves his fide, the mountain 

p 1 taſts out great flames of fire and ſmoak. 

I Egeon qualis, centum cui brachia dicunt, 

* Centenaſq ; manus, quinquaginta oribuſignem 

b Pectoribuſq, ſtreperet Clypeis, tot ſtringeret enſes. 


And 
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The circumference of the Kingdom and 
Iſland of Sicily, according to Cluverius, is, 
ſix - hundred and twenty-three miles: viz. 
From Pelero to Pachino, an hundred and 
ſixty miles: From thence to Lilibea, one 
hundred and eighty-three miles: And from 
Lilibea to Pelero, two hundred and eighty- 
one miles. The length of Sicily, from Eaſt 
to Weſt, between Peloro and Lilibea, 1 is, in a 
direct line, one hundred and fifty miles. 
The breadth of it is not equal: It's about an 
hundred and fifty miles broad in the Eaſt 
part of the Iſland; and travelling to the 
Wet, it becomes gradually narrower, , 

TM A | There 


And as Egeon, when with Heaven he ſtrove, 
Stood oppoſite in arms to mighty Jove, 
Mov'd all his hundred hands, provok'd to war, 
Defy'd the forky lightning from afar : 
At fifty mouths his flaming breath expires, 
And flaſh for flaſh returns, and fires for fires! 
In his right hand, as many ſwords he wields ; 
And takes the thunder on as many ſhields. 
VIRG. Aneid. Book VI, 


N 
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There are ten Iſlands at ſome diſtance 
from the North coaſt of Sicily, called by the 
ancients Lipari, Vulcania, and Eolia: And 
by the Greeks, Epheſtiades. Lepari has a 
town in it, of the ſame name; and is a 
Biſhoprick. Vulcania, or Giera, has a 
burnin g mountain, ſtreaming out fire and 
ſmoak, like Veſuvius, and Mount Etna. 
Thoſe ten Iſlands are only inhabited by 
XZ Fiſhermen, who find occupation enough to 
defend themſelves againſt the Pirates of 
| Barbary; a people living on plunder, and 
continually cruizing upon, and infeſting chat 
ſea : For the coaſt of Africa is only one 
hundred miles from Sicily, though Strabo, 
and Ptolomy make it an hundred and 
eighty miles. 


IN ore and 


This Kingdom is divided into three Pro- 
vinces, or Valleys : The firſt is, Val di De- 
mona; and has in it, the Towns of Meſſina, 
= Milazzo, Patti, Cefalu, Termini, Nicoſia, 
Catania, and Taormina. 


The 
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The Val di Mazzara, has the Towns 
Palermo, Trapani, Marſalla, Girgenti, &c. 


In the Val die Boco, are ſeen the Towns of 
Syracuſe, Auguſto, Noto, Motya, Calatagiron, 
Leontini, Caſtrogiovani, and Centorippo. 


They reckon an hundred and ſeventy- 
three Towns in Sicily : But theſe already 


mentioned, are the moſt conſiderable. 


The Iſland and Kingdom of Sicily, lies in 
the 38 Degree, 7 Minutes, North Latitude, 
and 16 Degrees, 20 Min. Faſt Longitude: 


Their longeſt Day in Summer, is Fourteen 


Hours, and Three Quarters. It perhaps 
ſurpaſſes, in fertility, any Iſland in the 
Mediterranean; yielding every kind of fruit. 
And Corn grows ſo abundantly there, that 
formerly it was called the Granary of Rome. 
And the Poets feigned, that Sicily was the 


Country of Ceres, and of Proſerpine *. 
| It 


—— — 4. —— 


— — — 8 


* Prima Ceres unco glebam dimovit aratro, 
Prima dedit frupes alimentaque mitia is, 
Prima dedit, leges Cereris ſunt omnia munus. 


It produces the moſt delicious Wine in 
the world, and abundance of Olive Oil. 
The Sugar Cane grows in this Kingdom, 
and great quantities of Sugar is manufactur- 
ed chiefly in the town of Schizza. The 
Honey of Hybla was likewiſe highly eſteemed 
among the ancients» And the Sicilian 
Saffron is of a preferrable quality to that 
which grows in Italy. Every kind of 
ſimples and medicinal plants grow in Sicily: 

B And 


| Ceres was She who firſt our furrows plough'd : 
Who gave ſweet fruit, and eaſy food allow'd. 
Ceres firſt tam'd us with her gentler Laws: 
From her kind hand, the world ſubſiſtance draws. 


| Ovip. Metam. Book VI. 
Aut ſignare quidem, aut paſtiri limite campum. 
Or to make land-marks, or to balk their fields. 


All things were common to all men, till Ceres, who had invented 
the Art of Huſbandry, taught Men how to exerciſe it: And then 
they began to contend about the limits of their fields: From hence 

— Laws were enacted to determine the Rights and Properties of thoſe 
who contended. For this reaſon Ceres was called the Foundreſs of 
Laws, as well as the Goddeſs of Corn and fruit, 
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And Salt Mines are in the mountains inde- 
pendent of what Salt is made upon the ſhore. 
They have groves and foreſts of Mulberry 
trees to feed their Silk Worms; which is the 
beſt commerce in the Ifland : particularly 


at Meſhna. 


SICILY has Mines of Gold, Silver, Iron, 
and Alum. The Earth produces likewiſe 
Berilla, Porphory, Jafper, Marble variegated 
with almoſt every colour; and other preci- 
ous Stones. They fiſh Coral near Meſſina 
and Trapani. 


The Mountains of this Iſland afford plenty 
of Game; ſuch as the wild Boar, Roebuck, 
and abundance of wild fowl: particularly 
red Partridges called Starnos, and the Heath- 
Cock. Hawk, and Falcons are frequent 
in the Mountains. 


Not far from Palermo and Trapani, as 
well as on the coaſt of Meſlina, is a fiſh called 
Spada, becauſe he has a long ſharp bone 


com- 


Sr SICILY. 11 


coming out of his head, in ſhape like a 
ſword, the Greeks call this fiſh Xiphy. And 
the filhermen are credulous cnough 10 
believe that they cannot catch the Spada, 
unleſs they firſt ſpeak Greck to him. There- 
fore they make a ſhort and polite ſpeech to 
him in that language; in which they be- 
ſeech him very civily to come into their 
nets, and ſnares, 3 


There are ſcveral Warm Baths and ſab- | 


terraneous Stoves in Sicily, which are fo- 
vereign remedies againſt many diſeaſes. 
The Earth of this Ifland is full of Nitre, 


Sulphur, and bitumenous matter: all which 


is a proper nouriſhment to fire and caſily 


inland. From thence proceed the exhala- 


tions, pillars of ſmoak, and waving flames, 
which aſcend into the air from the ſummit 
of Mount Etna: And is often the cauſe of 
thoſe dreadful and fatal Earthquakes which 
deſtroy Towns, Villages, and whole Pro- 


vinces; and may be juſtly called the ſcourge 


of Sicily. And yet at the ſame time Mount 


Etna 
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12 THE HISTORY 
Etna renders the environs of it exceedingly 
fruitful, for the beſt Wine is gathered upon 


the ſmall hills about it. The compaſs round 


it is ſeventy miles. And the moſt remark- 
able thing to be ſeen here, which is one of 
the wonders of Sicily, is, that the top of the 


Mountain is eternally covered with ſnow, 


and ſtreaming out fire and ſinoak. 


There are three Archbiſhops in the King- 
dom of Sicily, one at Palermo, one at Meſſina, 
and the third at Montreal. And nine Biſhops, 
for the Biſhop of Malta is Suffragan to the 
Archbiſhop of Palermo. 


The King of Spain fold many Towns and 
Villages, with their Dependence or Appendix, 
to people in the Iſland, as well as to Lords 


: reſiding in Naples, and in Genoa, who are 


like Sovereigns, each in his own Territory. 
Of thoſe, they reckon in all, Fifty-three 
Principalities, twenty Dukedoms, fifty-two 
Marquiſates, and thirty Earldoms. The 
Prince of Butera of the Houſe of Caraffa, i is 
eſteemed the firſt Prince in the Country. 


The 


7 


ien. 12 
The Conſtable Colonna, and other Roman 
Princes, Genoeſe, and Nepolitans have lands 
in Sicily. The names of the other principal 
Families reſiding in this Kingdom are ag 


follows. 
Moncada, Bananno, 
Arragona, Deboſi la Grua, 
Milgliazzo, Cottone, 
Ventimiglia, Termine, 
Pignatelli, Bounfiglio, 
Carvini, Marquette, 
Morra, Ruffo, 
Paterno, Lanza, 
Napoli, Voalguarnera, 
San Severino, Branciforte, 
Requieſeny, Spatafora, 
Anſoloni, Gioeni e Cardona 
Agliata, Marullo, 
© Paruta, Gravina, 
del Carreto, Tomaſij, 
Mancini, Bologna, 
Alimena Barreſio, Caſtelli, 
Reo Ardoino, |  Reitano Strozzi, 


\$Ott imo 3 
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Sottimo, Barrile, 
Menila, Gregorij, 
Fardella, &c. Celeſte. 


They compute the inhabitants of Sicily, 
to amount to One hundred and twenty 
Thouſand Families, beſides which, the Town 
of Palermo contains One hundred and twenty 
thouſand People, and Meſſina fixty thouſand. 


The air of this Country is very ſalubrious. 
And it's very ſeldom that ſickneſs, or diſeaſes 
prevail here. More eſpecially fince the 
natives came into the cuſtom of drinking 
ſnow- water during the Summer ſeaſon. For 
it has been obſerved, that the Bills of 
Mortality have at leaſt decreaſed by two 


thouſand perſons in a year leſs than for- 
merly. But the Ifland is very ſubject to 
Earthquakes, by which the Earth is often 


rent, and many thouſands of Sicilians are 
buried alive in a moment. 


The 


OFT SICILY. 13 
The common People of this Country, 


never had ſuch a vile diſpoſition to piracy 


and plunder, as the Majorcans and other 
Iſlanders in the Mediterranean. Vet it is 
not altogether free from thieves and robbers. 
And it is even ſometimes dangerous to travel 
by land; though guarded by an Eſcort: For 
the very Guards may perhaps be in colluſi- 
on with thoſe thieves. Therefore the fureſt 
mothod of travelling, is to go by ſea, from 
Town to Town : For almoſt all the Cities in 


Sicily are upon the ſhore, or near it. 


The Winter ſeafon, which is like a perpet- 
ual Spring, is the only time to travel in this 
Country. Becauſe the ardent heat of the 
Sun in Summer is unſupportable. They 
lodge no perſon in their Hotelleries or Inns, 
unleſs he leaves a part of his beard round 
about the extreme part of his chin unſhaved, 
as a mark or token of his being a married 
man. And even women, to whom nature 
has refuſed that matrimonial ſignal, muſt 
give an account of themſelves. Likewilc 
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families who are compelled by the neceſlity 
of their affairs, to take a journey through 
parts of the Country, where they are not 
known; are obliged to produce a Certificate 
of their marriage, But all theſe precautions 
do not prevent many abuſes from being 
committed upon that ſcore. 


They have many Villages in Sicily, Colon- 
ized with Greek Reſugecs, from Greece and 
Conſtantinople. Their Prieſts are married, 
and celebrate Maſs in Greek : yet they are 


ſubject to the Biſhops or Vicars of the places 


where they reſide, and in communion with 
the Church of Rome. Many of them are 
likewiſe upon the Continent of Italy in 
Calabria. 


When the fertility, climate, and ſituation 
of this Ifland are confidered, it cannot re- 
main a cauſe of wonder why ſo many 
ſtrange nations flocked into it : ſought and 


fought for the ſovereignty of Sicily. 


The 


OF SICILY. 17 


The Cyclops, and Leſtrigons were the firſt 
inhabitants, * ſaid by Hiſtorians, and the 
Pocts; to be Giants and barbarous men. 
And the large bones found in the Earth, in 
many parts of the Iſland favoured that be- 
lief. But the Cyclops and Leſtrigons were 
not ſo terrible, as the Poets would make 
people believe. The former ſignify Smiths, 
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* The Poets pretend, that the Cyclops were Vulcan's ſervants, 
m Mount. Etna, where they purſued the Smith trade along with 


their Maſter. - They were called Cyclops, becauſe they had but one 
Eye, of a circular form, in the middle of their forchead. Three of 
them had the names of BranTEs, STEROPES, and PrRAc MOR. 


Their parents were ſaid to be Amphitrite and Neptune, Virgil 
ſpeaks of their toil as follows. 


On their eternal anvils here he found 

The Brethren beating, and the blows go round. 
One ſtirs the fire, one the bellows blows. 

The hiſſing ſteel is in the ſmithy drown'd ; 

The Grot with beaten anvils groans around: 
By turns their arms advance, in equal time; 

By turns their hands deſcend, and hammers chime: 
They turn the glowing maſs with crooked tongs: 
The fiery work proceeds with ruftick. ſongs. 
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18 THE HISTORY. » 

and the Leſtrigons threſhers of Corn. Yet 
the Chiefs of Parnaſſus huniourouſly made 
theſe honeſt ruſtick ſmiths, and corn-threſhers, 
monſtrons Giants. They likewiſe feigned 


that Sicily was the. Country of Ceres, where 
ſhe _ the art of ſowing Corn. 


This Iſland was anciently poſſeſſed by a 
people, called the Trinacrions. Then by 
the Sicaniens, who came to it from Spain ; 


and were chaſed out of it by the Siculi, a 


firarm of adventurers from Liguria in Italy. 
The Greeks ſent Colonies to Sicily, and 
reigned there ſo long, that the language, 
manners, and cuſtoms of Greece, prevailed 
over all the Iſland. Even the Trojans landed 


in it, after the fall and ruin of their City by 


the Greeks. The Candiots with their King 
Minos were ſome time m this Country. And 
Rome, in the time of the firſt Punick War, 
as well as in the reign of Auguſtus ; ; ſent 
Colonies to it. The Emperor of Conſtantin- 
ople was Sovereign of it; until the Year of 
our Lord 428. when the Goths, Vandals, 


and 
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and Lombards, poured into this Iſland, and 


kept poſſeſſion of it, during the ſpace of 
Seventeen Years. They. were defeated, and 
driven out of Sicily, by that brave, but un- 
fortunate Officer, Beliſarius, An. 445. The 
Sarracens invaded, and took the whole Iſland 
A. D. 914. They were afterward over- 
powered by the Normans ; to whom a mul- 
titude of Germans fucceeded. Pope Clement 
the Seventh deprived the Germans of it, and 
favoured the French under Charles Duke of 
Anjou. But the French did not keep it 
long ; for they were cruelly butcher'd at 
Evening Prayers, commonly called the Sici- 
lian Veſpers *. Then the Arragoncſe got, 


and kept poſſeſſion of it until the reign of the 


Em- 


* It's ſaid: that the Sicilians were 7 years conſpiring the deſtruction 
of the French: They executed their deſign at laſt, by ſeizing upon 
all the arms, arſenals, and every place of ſtrength in the Iſand, 


while the French were at Evening Prayers, or Veſpers. The 


Sicilians at. the lame time ruffled into the Churches, murdered the 


French, and even their wives and children. And this Maſſacre Is 


. called the Sicilian Veſpers. | 
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Emperor Charles the Fifth, when the King- 


dom of Sicily came into the Houſe of 
Auſtria, 


SICILY in every Profeſſion, has pro- 
duced very great Men. Such were 


Empedocles the Philoſopher of Agrigenti. 
Archimedes the famous Mathematician 

of Syracuſe. x 
Charondas Legiſlator of Nan | 
Diodorus the Hiſtorian. 


Orpheus. 


pipe | Poets, and favoured by 
allim ' 
r 
Theocrites. | 
Frontin, a famous Architect. 
Gorgias. | 
Leontin. Orators. 
Liſias. 


— 


Saint Pantenus, who was Maſter to 
Origen, and of the Chriſtian Schools 
of Alexandria. 


Julius 


O F SICILY. 21 


Julius W Maternus, one of the 
Fathers of the Church. 
Saint Agatha of Catania. . 
Saint Lucy of Syracuſe, Virgin and Martyr. 
Saint Roſalia, Daughter to the King 
of Sicily. | 
Agatho, 1 
Leo, the 2d, Popes. 
Stephen the 4th, 


Several Cardinals, Biſhops, and Prelates. 
Among the reſt, 

The famous Legiſt Nicolas of Tudechis, 
called Panormitanus ; becauſe he was 
Archbiſhop, of Palermo. 

Cardinal Michel Glicas, who wrote the 
Hiſtory of Bizantine in Greek. 

Nicolas Specialis Viceroy of Sicily, 

and Hiſtorian. f 
The Renowned Caſuiſt Antonin Diana, a 
Theatin of Palermo. 
And others whoſe Names are to be found 
in the Book of Father Jerome a Jeſuit, inti- 
tuled Elogia Siculorum. So many Great 
Men in almoſt every Science, is a demonſtra- 

tive 
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tive proof, that the Sicilians are endued with 
wit and vivacity. 


Of their CHARACTER in General. 


The Sicilians are accuſed by ſome of 
their neighbours, of being more ſubtile than 
wiſe. They are very ſprightly, and natural- 
ly eloquent: For which reaſon Apulcus 
called them men with three tongues. They 
have a fine addreſs, are talkative, and not 
free from ſuſpicion. Their ſenſibility leads 
them to be too ealily offended, and even 
inclined to reſentment wherever they think 
themſelves injured. some Hiſtorians fay 
that they are guilty of flattery. However, 
they poſſeſs one good quality, they are very 
civil to ſtrangers, and receive their gueſts 
courteouſly. They are likewiſe faithful and 
obedient to the Laws ; and very jealous of 
their liberty. In old times they had a Sacred 
Place where they adminiſtered Oaths, and 
whatever they ſwore was wrote upon a table 
of wood, which table was thrown into a 


foun- 
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fountain called Crateres : If what they ſwore 
was true, the table ſwimed upon the ſurface 
of the water : But if their Oath was falſe and 


perjury, the table ſunk into the fountain. 


The Sicilians are ingenious and ſucceſsful 


in ſpeculative and practical Sciences. Ari- 


ſtotle ſays that they invented Eloquence, or 


the Art of Speaking, and of Paſtoral Poems, 


or Eclogues. Pliny and Plutarch ſay that 


they invented Clock-work, and ſome Engines 
of War: 


Of the Town of PALERMO. 


PALERMO, formerly Panormum, is a 
very ancient City, the Capital of the King- 
dom of Sicily; and the reſidence of the 
Viceroy : as well as the Seat of the Sovereign 
Council, and Tribunals of the Ifland. 
Palernio is full of Nobility, and very po- 
pulous. The ſtreets are ſtraight, large and 
finely paved. The Houſes are ſumptuous 

and 
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and regular. But the dreadful Earthquake 
which happened in 1693, has done an 
immenſe damage to this place. 


The Port of Palermo is double, and di- 
vided by a point of land, or mole in the 
middle of che Harbour, which ſerves people 
for an agreeable walk. The Caſtle a Mare 
defends the entrance of the Port. 


The Town, excluſive of the ſuburbs, is 
Three Miles in circumference. The walls 
round it, are built with ſtones, and flanked 
with towers for the defence of the City. 
And ſix Galleys are ſtationed here to guard 
the coaſt. | 


The Dome or Cupola, is a fine Church 
ſupported by ſeveral columns of marble, 
and of Gothick Architecture ; as well as it's 
four ſteeples. The chief altar ſtands upon 
four pillars of Marble and Porphry, curi- 
ouſly intermixt with Marble Statues of the 
Apoſtles. The richneſs of the Shrines with 


Gold, 
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Gold, Silver, and precious Stones, is moſt 
magnificent. And all within the Dome, is 


ſo grand and coſtly; that even a view of it 
mult beget admiration and reverence. 


The Body of St. Chriſtina lies in this 
Church. They have likewiſe here in a Silver 
Caſe, and kept with great veneration, the 
body of St. Roſalia. Roſalia was the King 
of Sicily's daughter; and they ſhow to 
ſtrangers a rock near to Palermo, where ſhe 
led a very auſtere life. She is Patroneſs of 
the Kingdom : and they ſolemnize her Feaſt 
upon the 4th of September. 
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There are two grand Tombs of two of 
the Kings of Sicily, to be ſeen in the Cupola: 


The Tombs are of Porphry, and admirably 
well finiſhed. 
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The inſide walls of St. Matthew's Church. 
are all over- caſt, or lined with Marble: The 
principal Altar is highly decorated with 
coſtly Shrines: The Fore-gate is elegant, 

: —- with 
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with two rows of Marble Columns, and 
St. Matthew's Statue in the middle. 


The Jeſuit College is near the Hoſpital 
of Saint Eſprit. The magnificence of the 


building, the grand Court, and fine Stair, 
are like a Roman College. 


* The- Theatin Church in Palermo, is 2 
large Edifice, and remarkable for it's wreath- 
ed Columns of Marble: Some of them are 
thicker than the Piazzas at Rome: Theſe 
Columns are real Monuments, and magni- 
ficent remains of the ancient grandeur of 
Sicily. 


The Theatin Church has two fine Tombs 
in it, and a ſubterraneous Chapel, dedicated 
| to 


* The ThEATINs, a religious Order in the Church of Rome, 
took it's origin from Jo HN PETER CaRarra : He was the fon cf 
an illuſtrious Baron of Naples: He renounced his Biſhoprick of 
[THEATIN, and preferred to lead a ſolitary life in Mount Pidtio, 
with three more, his companions, An. 1548. 


— 
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to the Holy Croſs. The Theatins are great- 
ly eſteemed in the Kingdoms of Naples and 
Sicily : They poſſeſs the grandeſt Churches, 
and fineſt Houſes in both Kingdoms. There 
are many noble families in Naples and Sicily, 
and none of the Sons marry, except theſs 
oldeſt : The younger Sons who are not diſ- 
poſed for the Army, become Priefts, and g 
into Monaſtrics : So that the Theatins 


and Jefuits in both Kingdoms are moſtly 
Noblemen, 


All the Biſhops in Naples and Sicily, are 
generally choſen from among the Theatins, 
which is a loſs to them, becauſe embracing 
preferments takes away their beſt heads, and 
conſequently weakens their Order. Where- 
as the Jeſuits renounce all Eccleſiaſtical 
Dignities ; and all their great Scholars *. 


beſt Members remain with themſelves : 


Which has greatly contributed to make the 


Order of Jeſuits ſo flouriſhing, and fo 
much envyed. 


The 
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The Jeſuir College in Palermo is very 
elegant with Marble Columns, fine Paintings, 
Gold guilt, Sculpture, and S:uco-work. 
And particularly above all the reſt, the 
Chapel of Saint Francis Xavier, which may 
equal any in the world. 


It would tire the reader, to give a deſerip- 
tion of all the Churches in the Town : There- 
fore it may ſuffice to ſay, that there arc 
Churches and Convents of every religious 
Order in this royal City; and all of them 
very magnificent. The neweſt inſtitutions, 
and moſt auſtere, ſeem to indemnify the 
parſimony of their refectory, by the elegance 
of their edifices. 


The Viceroy's Palace is majeſtic and 
large : It has two wings forming a great 
Court with Piazzas. The * Garden behind 
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The Poets ſaid, That Trees grew in the Garden of Heſperides 
which bore golden fruit. The Trees were guarded by a watchful 
Dragon, which Hercules killed, and carried away the golden 
apples, Henee the phraſe, to give ſome of the apples of the 
Heſperides, is meant, to give a great and ſplendid gift. | 
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the Palace, ſurpaſſes far in beauty all the 
fictions of the Poets concerning. the Garden 
of Heſperides: It lies at the end of the T own 


near the Walls, where it is well einen 
and flanked with Towers. 


The Court of the Viceroy is very grand, 
attended with a train of Officers, Gentlemen, 
and a numerous guard. His Palace is at 
the end of the Great Street, called the 
Caſſaro, which begins at the Harbour, and 
runs along che whole Town. 


— 


The fineſt and moſt elegant Palaces of 
Palermo are in the Caſſaro, where Gentle- 
men and Ladies, every evening, take an air- 


ing in their Coaches, which exceed three 


thoutand Carriages in this Royal City : But 
Chairs 3 are not ſo frequently uſed here, as 
in Naples 


The Town | is ſo well ſtored with Water, 
that they have Fountains in ail the public 
places, Squar es, Palaces, Monaſtrics, and 
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private Houſes. There is a very handſome 
Fountain before the Viceroy's Palace : And 
near it, is the Statue of Philip the Fourth, 
upon a Pedeſtal in Bas-Relief, and cantoned 
after the ſame manner; with the four Virtues. 
The whole is executed with the fineſt Marble 
in the Kingdom. 


But the fineſt in all the Town, or indeed 
in any part of the world, even without 
excepting the Fountain in the Square of 
Navona at Rome, is the Fountain which is 
in the Grand Square oppoſite to the Palace 
of Juſtice, or called the Vicarage, at Palermo ; 
and where all the Tribunals affemble. It 
was much damaged by the Earthquake which 
happened A. D. 1693. This famous Foun- 
tain is in the form of a Caſcade, with ſeveral 
Baſons, the one aboye the other, and over 
all the Baſons are the figures of ſeveral ani- 
mals i in different poſtures, diſgorging ſtreams 
of water from one to another into every 
Baſon. They are ſurrounded with other 
Statues of fine Marble, forming a theatre 


W nich 
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which exhibits a ſight of admiration and 
delight: Above all the Baſons is a large 
Conque, or Triton's Trumpet, to receive the 
water from many Jet deaux : In ſhort, this 
Fountain is matchleſs. 


Four other F ountains are ſeen in the four 
corners where the New Street paſſes croſs- 
ways over Larue de Cours, [Court-Street] 
forming a Square, where there are four 
Palaces ; four Fountains with their Baſons ; 
and four Statues, of the Emperor Charles 
the Fifth, of Philip the Second, Philip the 
Third, and of Philip the Fourth. There is 
another Statue in Bronze of Charles the 
Fifth before the Palace. 


The Town of Palermo is ſituated in a 
very pleaſant and fertile country, furrounded 
with hills in form of an Amphitheatre ; and 
beſpangled with the brightneſs and beauty 
of country Seats, belonging to the Prinecs 


and great Lords of Palermo. 
| A 
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A road goes out of the town ſrom the 
Port of St. George. to Mount Peregrin, which 
is a very high Mountain with a cave or 
Grotto in it, where Roſalia led a very. peni- 
tential life: And is now a place where a 
great concourſe of people goes a pilgrimage. 


The Grotto has a chapel where divine ſervice 
is performed. 


Of MOUNTREAL. 


The Town of Mountreal is four miles 
from Palermo; it was formerly an Abbey, 
and now a Biſhoprick. Going out at the 
New Port of Palermo, one enters into a 
paved road, ſhaded with an alley of lofty 
trees, and watered in the middle with many 
Jet deaux. Delightful Villas preſent them- 
ſelves on all ſides, and going farther upon 
the ſame road, a perſon ſees nothing but 
continual Vineyards, Orchards, and Gardens. 


The 
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The Abbey of Mountreal was founded 
An. 1270, by Charles the Firſt Duke of 

Anjou, and King of the two Sicilies, in hon- 
our of his brother St. Louis, King of France, 

whoſe body was depoſited here, when they 
intended to carry it to France from Tunis, 


before which laſt place St. Louis died of the 
plague : And his bowels were interr'd in the 


Abbey-Church of Mountreal. This Church 


is ornamented with Moſaick paintings, and 
has in it ſeveral Marble Tombs of Sicilian 
Kings, Princes, and Noblemen. Mountreal, 
though a ſmall Town, 1s very pretty : It is 
ſituated upon a hill in the middle of a very 
pleaſant country full of fruit, and Olives. 
There is an old Caſtle upon the point of a 


ſteep rock, commanding the whole Town; 


but it is much out of repair, neglected; and 
falling to ruin. | 


"IS 


The Archbiſhop's Palace is in the moſt 
principal Street of che Town, near the Great 


Square: It's a large and elegant Edifice 


with beautiful Gardens. All the hill upon 
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which the. Town of Mountreal Rands, is 
ſurrounded with Gardens ; and. the Valleys 
about It are well cultivated and watered 
with brooks and fountains ; which render 
the environs altogether delicious. The view 
from Mountreal is moſt delightful: a perſon 
from thence can have a proſpect of Palermo, 
of the country round ir, the Sea, and the 
Iſlands of Lipari. 


13 . me. 2 2 
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The Town of TERMINI. 

Coaſting along the Shore upon the North 
ſide of the Ifland, the firſt Town that pre- 
ſents itſelf to view, within twenty-ſeven miles 
of Mountreal, is Termini, formerly: Thimer#, 
or * Himerz; ſo named upon account of it's 


Wa T- 


V 
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* In the Firſt Book of TELEMAchus, he relates to Calipſo the 
ſucceſs of a battle that Mentor and himſelf fought for Accſtes, 
againſt the Himerzans, Kc. It is very certain that the Town of 
Himeræ was in Sicily, near the mouth of a river of the ſame narhe. 
It was very flouriſhing during 140 years: and was at laſt deſtroyed 
by the Carthageniane, under Hannibal, 409 youu before the birth 
of our Saviour, 
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Warm-Baths, which are very flutary, but 
much neglected becauſe few maladies are 
felt in this country, ſince the practice of 


drinking ſnow-water in Summer, prevailed 


among the inhabitants. 


The Wine of Termini exceeds in ſtrength 
the Wine of Greece : And great quantities of 
it is tranſported to Rome, and to other parts 
in Italy, 


Termini has no port for ſhipping, but only 
a road where Barks are drawn upon the 
ſand. This road is defended by a Caſtle of 
modern fortification, ſomewhat hke a citadel. 
There is nothing remarkable to be ſeen in 
Termini, except the Great Church, the 
principal Square, the Town-Houſe, a fine 
Fountain, and a grand Acqueduc. 


The chief traffick here, is Wine, Corn and 
Fruit: And among other commodities, 
Lemons, and Citrons of an extraordinary {ize. 


The 


1 
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The Town of CErALu. 


CEFALU is diſtant from Termini twenty 
two miles, and built upon the extremity of a 
Cape of the ſame name. This Cape or pro- 
montory forms a very ſafe Harbour for ſhip- 
ping. The Town has only two principal 
Streets in it: one of them leads to the Great 
Market place, or Square; where the Epiſco- 
pal Church ſtands, which has a remarkable 
high Tower in place of a Steeple. This 
Church was founded by Roger, a Norman - 
King. It's ornamented with good ancient 
paintings interſperſed with Flower-de-luces. 
The Portico though of a Gothick Architec- 
ture, is well-finiſhed ; and not unlike that of 
St. Owen's at Rhonen. A Fountain of an 
admirable ſtructure, and baſon, ſtands in 
the Square. 


The Caſtle is built upon an eftiinence, 
commanding the Town and Port. It has 


colm- 
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commonly a ſtrong body of troops in it, 
deſtined to check the Corſairs or Pirates of 
Barbary, who are perpetually cruiſing upon 
the coaſt of Sicily. Thele infidels and frees 
booters, make frequent deſeents upon the 
Ifland : they invade the country, and even 
aſſault torvns, plundering and carrying away 
men and women into ſlavery. | 


For that reaſon, the Sicilians erected towers 
within a certain diſtance of each other, near 
the ſhore, mounted with Cannons and with 
men, who are always in pay. Theſe men 
kindle two fires at night, upon the top of 
the towers, when they have ſeen during: the 
day, any Corſairs roving at Sea, or near the 
coaſt : But when they have ſeen none, they 
kindle only one * which is called the fire 


of aſſi urance. 


The 
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The Town of Patt 
From Cefalu to Patti, is eighty-three miles. 


The coaſt from Palermo to Cefalu appears 


barren ; and the ſhore is bordered with wild 
and romantick rocks, But the back or 
inland valleys, are of a very fat ſoil; and 
greatly peopled; abounding in all ſorts of 


fruit, The Fortreſs of Tulſa, is twelve miles 


from Cefalu; and twelve miles beyond Tuſa 
lies Caronia, where the hills are covered 


with Vines, and the mountains with Mul- 


berry, Cheſnut, and Olive trees. Capo Or- 
lando and Fort, is thirty miles from Caronia. 


And twenty- four miles from thence is the 


Town of Patti. This laſt place is a Biſhop's 
See. The Streets of this City are neat and 
clean ; and the Houſes are well built. The 
Cathedral | is a grand edifice, decorated with 
Marble, and paintings. And the Market 
Square, wherein all the Streets of the town 


center, is ſpacious. The Biſhop's Palace, 


the Town Palace, and the Caſtle, deſerve 
moſt attention. The 
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The Caſtle of Olivieri, built upon the ruins 
of the ancient * Tyndaridz, lies between 
Patti, and Milazzo, where they carry on the 
fiſhing of the Toni, or Tons. 


Of MILAZZO. 


The Town of Milazzo is twenty-five miles 
from Patti. It's a double place, for the 
High Town 1s built upon a ſteep rock pro- 
jecting into the Sea, by nature ſtrong, and 
fortified with walls and baſtions. Situation 
and art have made it by far the ſtrongeſt 
town in all the Kingdom. of Sicily. The 
Lower Town is more mercantile than the 


High Town. Ir has fine regular Streets, and 
a famous Fountain. 


From 


* CasToOR and Por Lux are often called TyYNDPARID&, by the 
Poets. They were ſuppoſed brothers to CLYTEMNESTRA, and 


HELENa3: They had the name of TYNDarIDE from their father 
King TYNDARs. 
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From Milazzo to Meflina by ſea, and 
paſſing the Straits of the Fare, is forty-five 
miles; and only thirty miles by land. 


* 


Of MESSINA. 


MESSINA is a very ancient City. The 
name of it at firſt, was Zancle, which ſignifies 
a Sickle,. from the Port of Meſſina being 
crooked like that inſtrament. It lies op- 
Polite to Reggio upon the Italian ſhore, and 
is the fineſt and fafeſt Harbour in all the 
Mediterranean, Ships of any burden can 
come cloſe to the Quay, and near the Houſes; 
for the water is deeper here than in the Port 


of Marſeilles. bs e | : 


The Meſlinians, Marmotins, and other 
people from Greece, were the firſt founders 
of Meſſina. The Port is defended by the 
Fortreſs of Saint Sauveur, which is erected 
upon a hill at one end of the Town. And 
-. "ere 
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there is a Platform upon a ſteep rock, with 
four large towers of modern fortification, 
commanding the whole Town. The Baſtions 
of St. James, and St. George, near the Liglu- 
Houle, defend the entrance of the Mole. 
There are likewiſe other Forts to defend the 


Town; ſuch as Fort St. Katharine upon the 
hill, &c. 


Meflina 1s five miles in circumference, and 
ſurrounded with ſtrong walls, deep foſſees, 
and fourteen baſtions. It ! as four ſuburbs, 


viz. Zacra, St. Deo, Port du bois, or St. Philip, 
and Porto Real. 


The firſt view of the Quay of Meſſina, 
preſents itſelf like an amphitheatre, exhibit- 
ing an agreeable fight of a ſemicircular 
row of grand Houſes and Palaces of equal 
ſymmetry. The Quay is built of large ſquare 
hewn ſtones : The len gth of it is two thouſand 
paces. The Mole is a point of very ſolid 

earth, incloſing or embracing the Port, in 
| \ ſhape of a Sickle, the way into the entrance 
of it, which is very narrow. 
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The Caſtel a Mare, and baſtions already 
mentioned, are erected upon the point of the 
Mole ; where there is a Fountain in Marble, 
of an admirable conſtruction, done by John 
Angelo Montorſolia, à Florentine: It has 
ſeveral Statues in Bronze; and among the 
reſt, that of Charybdis, Scylla and Nep- 
tune, &c. The whole is executed in a very 
maſterly manner. He likewiſe built the 
Light-Houſe upon the point, like a Copula. 
He finiſhed an Aqueduc, and St. Laurence's 
Church in Meſſina. 


The Exchange for Merchants, is upon the 
Quay : It's incloſed with baluſters of white 
Marble, and ſears of the ſame all round about 
it ; which are cool and agreeable in a warm 
climate. The Great Store-Houſe, or Lazaret, 
is upon the Point, or Mole above-mentioned, 
where Men and Merchandize coming from 
the Levant make their quarantine. 


The fineſt Streets in Meſſina are on a para- 
lel with the Quay. The Houſes next to the 
| port 


Fort have ſine Shops, full of the richeſt and 
moſt valuable Goods, and ornamented at 


certain intervals with grand Squares, and 
Market-places, 


Some Streets in che Town deſcend doyn 
ſrom the hill, and form Squares full of Statues 
and F ountains in the Quarrefours, or places 
where the Streets interſect each other. The 
whole City of Meſſina preſents a moſt beauti- 


ful ſiglit of grand Churches, elegant Palaces, 
and fine Houſes. And for Trade, it is one 


of the moſt frequented Towns in Europe, 
owing to the importance of the Straits of 
Meſlina, the goodneſs of its Port, and ad- 
vantageous ſituation between the Levant 
and Weſtern Nations: At the ſame time, the 
fertility of the Hand yields every kind of 
Fruit and Corn: And particularly, their 
great commerce in Silk. Ships come often 
to the Port of Meſſina for theſe goods, from 
Alexandria, Allepo, Smirna, and Conſtantin- 
ople : : Beſides, the Galleys of Malta frequent 
this Port, as well for Corn and other proviſt- 
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ons, as likewiſe to receive the contributions 
of the Commanderies and Priories of the 
Order of Malta, eſtabliſhed in all the Roman 
Catholick States in Europe : And Bills of 
Exchange payable to the Knights of Malta, 
are remitted to the Merchants of Meflina by 
thoſe Commanderies and Priories, becauſe 
the Meſſinians by their ſituation and trade, 


correſpond with almoſt every Nation both 
Eaſt and Weſt. 


The Governor of Meſſina, whom they call 
Stratigo, is in a manner independent of the 
Viceroy : His Palace ſtands almoſt at the end 
of the Town; it is a ſumptuous ſtructure, 
with ſeveral large wings to it: And was built 
by order of the Emperor Charles the Fifth. 
The Equeſtrian Statue of Philip the Fourth, 
in Bronze, upon a Pedeftal of Marble in 
Bas-Relief, ſtands in a grand Square oppoſite 
to the Governor 5 Palace. 


* 


The City-Granary is not far from the 
Palace. The Cp and Seminary, are at 
| the 
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the entrance .of the Strata Nuova, where 
ſome elegant Palaces are to be ſeen ; and of 
theſe the Archbiſhop's Palace is the moſt 
conſiderable, forming a Square with four 
Fountains of the moſt exquiſite Marble in 
Sicily. The Great Palace of Mount Piety is 
near the Grand Hoſpital. And near the 
Monaſtry of Coldeliers, is, the Hoſpital of the 
Sick, called Loggia : A perſon, from its out- 
ward appearance, would rather take it to be 
a Palace, than a Houſe for tlie Poor. 


There are ten Pariſhes. in the Town of 
Meſſina, and from ſixty to ſeventy thouſand 
* The Cathedral Church called 

Marie la Neuve, is remarkably large: 
= principal Gate is lined with Marble, and 
the Church floor is paved with it. Upon 
the front, above the Portico, are wrote theſe 
words in French, and in Gothick letters, 
i" Grand Merci a Meſſine: Great thanks to 
Meſſina: 2 Upon account of Ships which che 
'Meſſinians lent to the French, to carry then! 
to the Levant, in the time of the Croitados : 
| Or 
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Or elſe, according to others, becauſe that 
during the Sicilian Veſpers, the people of 
Meſſina provided Ships for the French, and 

ſent them back to Naples, and Provence; 
| and did not murder them as the reſt of the 
Sicthans had done. The roof of the Cathed- 
ral i is. covered with Lead, arched and gilt on 
the inſide. The Tabernacle ſor keeping the 
B. Sacrament, is made of maſſive gold. The 
chief Altar is decorated with lofty Columns 
of ſine variegated Marble. The Candleſticks, 
Lamps, Vaſes, &c. are of Gold and Silver. 
The Shrines of the Altar are immenſely rich 
with precious Stones ſet in Gold. The 
The Steeple is very high, and detatched from 
the Church. They keep the Treaſures and 
Archives of the Town below ; it likewiſe 
Greek Manuſcripts left as a Compliment to 


the Town by Conſtine Laſcaris, Profeſſor of 
that Language. | 


The Church of St. John is remarkable for 
its ſtately Front, and ſupported with lofty 
Columns of Marble. The principal Altar is 
; | -*. 


one of the moſt magnificent Altars in Meſſina. 
The Annonciada is in a large Street, called 
the Uccellatore: This Church is elegantly 
finiſhed, and of modern Architecture. It 
was built by Cardinal Caraffa, with a fine 
Steeple, which fell during the Earthquake 
that happened in the Month of January, 
A. D. 1693.: The Steeple did a great deal of 
damage where it came down. It is moſt 
amazing that they raiſe ſuch huge and high 
buildings in Towns that are populous, and ſo 
very ſubject to extraordinary Earthquakes. 


The Jeſuit College in Meſſina, is as fine a 
fabrick as any in that Town : And none but 
moſt able Profeſſors, and Men of the greateſt 
learning, are admitted into ir. They have 
in this College a vaſt concourſe of Students, 
from Greece, Egypt, Arabia, and many 

diſtant parts of Aſia. 


The Nobility of Meſſina have many beau- 
tiful Country - Seats, built upon riſing 
grounds and hills without the Town ; where 


they 
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they have a very extenſive view into the 
Iſhnd, the Town, and Fare of Meſſina; and 
a full ſight of the Tonian, and Tuſcan Seas. 
And upon the coaſt of Italy they ſee Reggio, 
and a great part of Calabria. 


The moſt delightful place in all the en- 
virons of Meſſina, is that which goes by the 
name of Paradiſe; where there are finer 
Gardens; Fountains, Statues, and Jer d' eaux, 
than in the moſt pleaſant Vineyards of Rome. 


In ſhort, people enjoy upon this Coaſt a 
1 perpetual Spring: For the continual breezes . 
"| from the Sea, and the gentle zephires, drive 
| away the ardent heat of the Sun in Summer. 
4 And the favourable proximity of the Sun- 
| 1 beams baniſh away the rigour of Winter. | 


; | | | If this Kingdom had not been ſo ſubject 
l to foreign invaſions, to inſurrections, and to 
tyrants; (for Sicily has been the cradle ot 
tyrants:) And were it not for awful Etna, 
and dreadful Earthquakes, Sicily might be 
called, The Iſland of felicity. 


There 
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There is nothing remarkable to be ſeen 
in the ſuburbs of Meſſina: They have a 
Convent or two; and chiefly Fiſhermen reſide 
in the ſuburbs. There is likewiſe a Square 


in them, of a thouſand paces diameter, and 
full of Silk-Weavers. 


Of the MARKET-Towx of 


And CITY of ToARMINA. 
The ' Eaſt Coaſt of Sicily, beginning at 
Cap-Faro, and ending at Cap-Paſſaro, is as 
fertile as any part of the Ifland, and full of 
Towns, whoſe inhabitants are all of Greek 
origin. The Burgh of Scaleta lies within ten 
miles of Meſſina. And Toarmina, formerly 
Tauromænium, is twenty miles from Scaleta. 
Toarmina is ſituated upon a hill ſtretching 
out into the Sea, which renders it a ſtrong 
5 place, having but one Port to come into It. 


h | G. The 
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The road to the ſaid Port is ſo ſteep and 
high, that it can eaſily be defended by a 
ſmall party of men. 


This Town has no Harbour ſor Ships, and 
only a Road before it, which is always full 
of ſmall Veſſels coming for freights of Corn, 
with which the Country abourids. 


TOARMINA has nothing remarkable 

about it, except one neat Fountain in the 
Market-place, which is only a ſinall Square. 
The Streets are crooked and narrow. The 
ruins of a Temple of * Appollo, which was 
once very famous, is to be ſeen here. 


The 


** . — 


— 


ä 


He was faid to have invented Phyſic, Muſic, Poetry and 
Rhetoric. From his power of healing, the firſt things ſacrificed to 
him, was the Olive, and Laurel-tree : And among other Animals, 
Swans were offered to him, becauſe they have a faculty of divination 
from ArPoL Lo, and foreſee the happineſs in death; they die pleaſed 
and ſinging. 

When ArroLLo and Pax ſung together, Mipas King of 
Phrygia, raſhly determined the Victory to the God Pax: Arror To 
ſtretched out his Ears to the length and ſhape of Aſſes Ears. 

5 | partem 
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The Town of CaTaxra. 


The ancient Town of Catania lies thirty 
miles from Toarmina. It was entirely ruined 
during the Earthquake which happened 
upon the 11th of January, 1693. It had 
been often damaged by Mount Gibel, or 

Etna, 


4 — — — 
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partem damnatur in umam ; 


Jaduit urque aures lente gradientis aſlelli, 


Puniſh'd in the offending part, he bears 
Upon his ſcull a low-pac'd Aſs's Ears. 
Oy1D. Metam. Book VI. 
Mtpas was prieved, and endeavoured to hide his diſgrace by his 

hair : But being obliged to reveal it to his Barbar, he earneſtly 
entreated him, with great promiſes, not to devulge it: The Barbar 
could no longer contain a ſecret ſo wonderful, therefore he went and 
dug a hole i in the earth; and putting his mouth to it, whiſpered theſe 
words, 44 King Mipas has Aſs's Ears!” Then filling up the hole 
with earth, he went away, But the very reeds which grew from 
that earth, when moved by the leaſt blaſt of wind, uttered the ſame 
words which the Barbar had n in it, Viz, © King Mipas bas 
the Ears of an Aſs.” 

He dug a hole, and in it whiſpering laid, 

| What monſtrous Ears ſprout from King Mip4s" head! 
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Etna, but the deſtruction of it was never ſo 
general as at this time; and will require ages 
to repair it, ſeeing there was not one ſtone 
left upon another. 


| CATANIA is ſituated upon the Sea-ſhore, 
in the middle of a Bay, but has no Harbour 


for Shipping: Many remains of Antiquity 


are ſeen in this unhappy place: Such as an 
Amphitheatre, and ſeveral Heathen Temples. 
The Cathedral (converted now into a Chriſ- 
tian Place of Worſhip,) was one of thoſe 
Temples : It had ten Pillars of Marble, which 


were ſo thick that two Men could not join 


hands round about them : They ſupported 
an Architrave, where theſe words were en- 


graved, Luberius Volutio cos Thermas 


Catania.” Luberius, who was a Roman 
Conſul, and perhaps Proconſul, or Governor 
of Sicily, built this magnificent Edifice for a 
Bath to himſelf: Which Bath, in ſucceeding 
ages, was converted into a Cathedral Church. 
But the terrible Earthquake already menti- 
oned, began moon rhe 9th of January, 1693. 
which 
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which became ſo furious, that upon the 11th 
day of the ſaid Month, it tumbled mark in 
a heap of ruin the whole Town. 


The Earth ſuddenly opened in ſeyeral 
places, and quickly ſwallowed up thoſe whom 
the fallen materials of the Houſes had ſpared. 
Eleven thouſand perſons who had fled into 
the Cathedral, imploring the Divine Aſſiſtance 
with fearful cries and moans, were in an 
inſtant abſorbed into a fudden rent of the 
Earth, and buried under the ruins of the 


Church, which fell down upon them. This 


cataſtrophe happened at the time when the 
Prieſt was giving the Benediction: And only 
the Miniſter of che Altar, and about an 
hundred people who were before it, eſcaped. 
Nothing remained of the Cathedral Church, 
except the chief Altar, and two ſmall Chapels 
on each fide of it; The reſt of it became 2 
heap of rubiſh, with eleven thouſand ſouls 
buried in a moment under it. 
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Since this once flouriſhing City was totally 
deſtroyed, it will be unneceſſary to trouble 
the reader with any further deſcription of it. 
And it is not in the power of ſpeech to ex- 
preſs the calamities which followed theſe 
diſaſters. The Town, the fields about it, 
and the country were depopulated. Some 
men loſt their Wives, Wives loſt their huſ- 
bands, Parents loſt their Children, and Child- 

ren loſt their parents. The dead bodies of 
Men and Cattle, as well as the exhalations 
which iſſued out at rents and crevices from 
the boſom of the earth ; had infected the air, 
and cauſed maladies, and a mortality which 
carried moſtly away the fad remnant of 
thoſe that were ne wn the e 


The fertility of the Country invited in a 
ſhort time new inhabitants to it, who lived in 
Tents, and ſlender Huts; not darin g to erect 
proper Houſes : : But now they begin to re- 


build the City in the lame place where it 
formerly ſtood. e 


They 
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They have always Ships from Malta, in the 
Bay or Road of Catania, coming for Wine, 
Fruit and Corn; for the Iſland of Malta is 


too ſmall, and too barren to maintain all the 
People who live in it. 


They have at Catania, in the Month of 
February, an annual Fair; where a great 
concourſe of Sicilians and Strangers aſſemble. 
Mount Etna is only twenty miles from it: 
And the road from thence, to that tremend- 
ous Mountain, goes over a fine plain Country 
for the ſpace of ten miles. The ſoil on every 
fide of that way, is very fat, yielding variety 
of Fruit: And many Plantations of Sugar- 
cane. This plain country of ten miles, ends 
at the Village of Pedara; where travellers 
aſcend the Mountain through a Wood ; and 
walking upon Pumice-ſtone which Mount 
Etna throws out continually, they come to 
the Philoſopher's Tower which 15 two miles 
above Pedara; and where the Sicilians main- 
tain that Empedocles lived, to obſerve the 


motion of the Stars. 
x , Strang- 
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Strangers from curioſity, aſcend Mount 


Etna three miles above the Philoſopher's 


Tower, where the ground in many parts is 


full of chinks and crevices, which vent and 


diſcharge at times, fire and ſmoak. It is 
ſtill five miles beyond this laſt place, to the 
ſummit of the hill, where pillars of black 


ſmoak, and flames of fire aſcend eternally 
into the ſkies. But no body can go near 


the top of the Mountain, which is always 
Summer and Winter covered with Snow; 
beſides the danger of falling down into the 
pits and rents that are about it. 


A Brigantine comes every filteen days 
from Malta to the Gulf of Catania, tor a 
lading of Snow to refreſh Wine. Though 
Etna is a moſt dilagreeable and treacherous 
neighbour, yet it beſtows many benefits, to 
wit, By the Snow upon the top of it; by 
the Timber of its forreſts ; and plenty of 
Wine growing on the ſmall hills round 
about it; and by abundance of Corn, Fruit 
and Sugar-Cane, growing in the plain 
Country below it. The 


The Valley of Catania owing to the good- 
neſs of the foil, is extreamly well peopled; 
and full of Market-Towns that are rather 
like ſo many Cities. Upon the banks of the 
River Gabella, or Jaretta, (which River is 
the ancient * Symethus,) lies the Bourghs of 
Aderno, Paterno; formerly Adranum, and 
Hybla. This laſt place is famous for the 
quality of the honey gathered there ; and 
was ſo much eſteemed in the days of yore, 
that Virgil took notice of it in his firſt 
Eclogue. +» The 
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* The River SYMETHUS was ſometimes called Acts, and after- 


wards FREDDO, on account of the coolneſs of its water: And now 
it goes by the name of GaBELLAa. The fiction in Ovip's META- 
MORPH concerning the SYMETHEANS, Acts, and Sea-Nymph 
GALATEA, is rather long: But it's ſet down here, and left to the 
reader to peruſe it, or pals it over, 

When ſpeaking of the Trojans, after the deſtruction of their City, 

Which was 1 184 years before the Birth of CHRIST: He lays, 
In the next place, they [the Trojans] make for the Country of 


« the Phœacians, planted with fine fruit, after that EpizE, and 


«© BUTHROTOS, ruled by the Phrygian Prophet and the counterfeit 


« Troy, are reached by them. From thence, (well acquainted 
« with future events, all which IIELEN Vs, the Son ef PMA, bad 
| — | 10 in 
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The Town of LEoxTINI. 


At the extremity of the Gulf of Catania, 
and near to a great Lake well ſtored with 
' faſh, ſtands the Town of Leontini: The ſoil 
about it is remarkably fat. This place was 
formerly the country of the Leontins. It 

was here that Ceres firſt began to teach 
A * and the art of ſowing Corn. 
= | - FREY 
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ce in his inſtruction foretold them of,] they entered into Stcant, 
& CSicIL x. This runs into the Sea with thiree points; of which, 
& PACHYNOS is towards the watry South: Litypzon is expoſed 
ce to the ſoft Welt winds: But PELOROs looks towards the BEAR, 
tc that never comes into the Sea. Under this come the Trojans, and 
cc the Fleet, with oars and a favourable current; about night, makes 
« the Zanclean-Sand, or Shore, (the Shore of Mz$ss1na :) 'SCILLA 
ce infeſts the right ſide, and the reſtleſs CHaRVYEBDISs the left: This 
« ſwallows up Ships, and throws them up again, after it has ſwept 
© them down: The other has her black belly ſurrounded with 
« ſavage dogs, having the face of a Virgin : And if the Poets.have 
ce not left us all things involved in fiction, ſhe was for ſome time a 
* 1 Many lovers courted her; which being — ſhe went 
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They ſhow ſtrangers the Meadows of Leon- 
tini ; where they aſſert that Hercules fed his 
Oxen, - And at ſome diſtance from the 
Meadows, near the Sea-ſhore, the place 
where * Cacus the Cyclops had his Cave. 


- The 
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* Cacvus was a baſe rogue. He ſtole HEkcuLEs's Oxen; and 
leaſt their track, or mark of their feet ſhould diſcover the repoſitory. 
of his thefts, he dragged them backwards by the tail into his cave. 


HERCULES happened to paſs by that place, and hearing the lowing | 


of the cattle in the caveren, he broke open the doors, ſeized the 
Villain, and put him to death. 


The Monſter ſpewing frvitleſs flames, he found : 

He ſqueez'd his throat, he wreath'd his neck around; 

And in a knoz his crippled members bound! 

Then from the ſockets tore his burning eyes: 
Roll'd on a heap the breathleſs robber lies. VII C. Ex. 


1 
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e to the Nymphs of the Sea, (being very acceptable to the Nymphs 
« of the Sea,) and related to them the baffled amours of the young 


be fellows : Whom, whillt GALATEA pives her hair to comb, fetch- 


ing ſome ſighs, ſhe ſpeaks to her in ſuch words as thele; © Yet, O 
** young Lady, a racę of Men not ſavage, courts you; and as you 
** Go, you may deny them, without any miſchief enſuing. But I, 
* whole father is NEREUs » Whom the green Dox1s brought forth, 
** who am guarded too by a croud of ſiſters, could not elcape the 
“ amgrous addreſſes of a Cy clops, but through the waves:” But 


© tears 
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The Town of AvcvsTvs. 


AUGUSTUS Town is within fix miles of 
Leontini, and built upon the point of a pro- 
montory by the Emperor Frederick the Second 


- FL — 27 


— * 


upon the ground of the ancient Megara. 
It has a Port which is very ſecure and large ; 
with the Tower of Limace to ſerve it for a 
Light-Houſe. | The 
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ce tears hindered her voice, as ſhe was ſpeaking * Which after the 
« young Lady had wiped off with her Marble thumb, and comforted 
cc the Goddeſs: © Tell me, O deareſt, ſaid ſhe, and do not conceal 
« from me (I am faithful to you,) the cauſe of your grief.” The 
tc Nxxx ius replied upon the daughter of Cxators in theſe words: 
« © Acts was begotten of Faux and the Nymph SyMEzTHn vs, the 
ee great pleaſure: of his father and mother, yet a preater pleaſure of 
e mine; for the beautiful youth had joined me alone to him: And 
having paſſed twice eight birth-days, he had marked his tender 
& chaps with z dubious down. I purſued him, and the Cyclops me, 
without end. Nor can 1 tell you, if you aſk me, whether the 
< hatred of the Cyclops, or the love of Acts was ſtrongeſt in me : 

ce both were equal. O gentle Venus! how great is the power of 

o thy dominion! Well, that " your to be Created by the woods 
| « them- 
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OF SICILY. 61 
The Streets of this Town are narrow, 
only it has a handſome Square in the middle 
of it, and a fountain. But the Water at 
Auguſtus, (which is a great loſs to it,) is 
good for nothing. The Jacobin Church 
merits admiration, with its fine Marble 
Tombs. 
every thing up-{ide-down in this City, 
well as in Leontini : And generally in all 
the places belonging to the Valley of Noto. 


They manufacture conſiderable quantities of 


5 Sugar in the Town of Auguſtus. The 


ce themſelves, and ſeen by no ſtranger, hut to his deſtruction, and 
te a deſpiſer of great OLyMpvs with the Gods,) feels what love is: 
&« And ſeized with a paſſionate deſire of me, burns, forgetting his 
& cattle and his caves. Now thou haſt a concern for beauty, and 
« to pleaſe others: Now PoLYPHEMUS, thou combeſt thy {tiff hair 
e with rakes; and now it pleaſes thee to cut thy rough beard with 

ce 2 Sickle, and to view thy grim countenance in the water, and to 

te compoſe it. The love of ſlaughter and wildneſs, and that immenſe 
te thirſt after blood, all ceaſe ; and Ships come and go ſafe. In the 
e mean time, TELEMUS (a Sooth-ſayer, and one of the Cyclops, ) 
© arriving at the Sicilian Etna, TELEMus the Son of Eurinus, 
e whom no Bird had ever deceived, „goes to the terrible Polyphemus, 


* 3 ſaid, N will take from thee that bo a Eye, w hich thou 
Ns e 


The laſt Earthquake has thrown 
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The Town of AvcvsTvs. 


AUGUSTUS Town is within fix miles of 
Leontini, and built upon the point of a pro- 
montory by the Emperor Frederick the Second 


upon the ground of the ancient Megara. 


It has a Port which 1s very ſecure and large ; | 
with the Tower of Limace to ſerve it for a 


Light-Houſe. | The 
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ce tears hindered her voice, as ſhe was ſpeaking: Which after the 
« young Lady had wiped off with her Marble thumb, and comforted 
ce the Goddeſs: Tell me, O deareſt, ſaid ſhe, and do not conceal 
« from me (I am faithful to you,) the cauſe of your grief.” The 
<< NERE1vUs replied upon the daughter of CRaTors in theſe words: 

« © Acts was begotten of Faux and the Nymph SyMETHR Us, the 
te great pleaſure of his father and mother, yet a preater pleaſure of 
cc mine; for the beautiful youth had joined me alone to him : And 
« having paſſed twice eight birth-days, he had marked his tender 
te chaps with z dubious down. I purſued him, and the Cyclops me, 


© without end. Nor can I tell you, if you aſk me, whether the 


ec hatred of the Cyclops, or the love of Acts was ſtrongeſt in me : 

ce both were equal. O gentle Venus! how great is the power of 

ce thy dominion ! ! Wcll, that _ Fr to be Wendel by the woods 
| _e them- 


8-6. 61 
The Streets of this Town are narrow, 
only it has a handſome Square in the middle 
of it, and a fountain. But the Water at 
Auguſtus, (which is a great loſs to it,) 1s 
good for nothing. The Jacobin Church 
merits admiration, with its fine Marble 
Tombs. The laſt Earthquake has thrown 
every thing up- ſide- down in this City, 
well as in Leontini: And generally in all 
the places belonging to the Valley of Noto. 
They manufacture conſiderable quantities of 
Sugar in the Town of Auguſtus. The 


ce themſelves, and ſeen by no ſtranger, hut to his deſtruction, and 
«a deſpiſer of great OLyMpvs with the Gods, ) feels what love is: 
&« And ſeized with a paſhonate defire of me, burns, forgetting his 
ce cattle and his caves. Now thou haſt a concern for beauty, and 
ec to pleaſe others : Now PoLYPHEMUS, thou combeſt thy ſtiff hair 
ce with rakes; and now it pleaſes thee to cut thy rough beard with 
ce a Sickle, and to view thy grim countenance in the water, and to 
7 compole it. The love of ſlaughter and wildneſs, and that immenſe 
te thirſt after blood, all ceaſe; and Ships come and go ſafe. In the 
ee mean time, TELEMUS (a Sooth-ſayer, and one of the Cyclops, ) 
0 arriving at the Sicilian Etna, TRLEuus the Son of EUxluvs, 
© whom no Bird had ever deceived. „ goes to the terrible Polyphemus, 
- 46 ſaid, 5 Ka oo will take from thee that 1 Eye, which thou 
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The Town of SYRACUSE. 


The Town of Catania is twenty miles 
from Auguſtus, and Auguſtus is the ſame 
diſtance from Syracuſe. This laſt place is 
an hundred miles from the City of Meſſina. 
SYRA- 


it haſt in the middle of thy forehead.” He laughed, and ſaid, © Thou 
& art deceived, O thou fooliſheſt of all Prophets: Another hath 
already ſeized this Eye.” Thus he flights him, giving him notice 
« of what was true, in vain: And he either burdens the Shore, or 
6 « ſtalking along with huge ſtrides, or returns weary to his duſky 
* Cave. A hill in the form of a wedge, runs out with a long point 
into the Sea: the water of the Main flows about both ſides of it. 

* The wild Cyclops aſcends thither, and fat in the middle of it. 

« His wool-bearing cattle followed, tho no body led them : Before 
vhoſe feet, after the Pine-tree, which afforded him che uſe of a 
6 Staff, was laid, fit to bear a ſail-yard, and his Pipe, made up of a 
66 hundred reeds, was taken ; all the mountains rung with the whiſ- 
0 ling of the Shepherd; the waters rung. I lurking within a rock, 

* and lying in the boſom of my dear Acts, heard with my ears, at 
e a diſtance, ſuch words as theſe: and what 1 heard, I marked in 
« my mind. O Galatea, fairer than the white ſnow, privet,.more 
#4 Horid than the ö taller than the long alder. tree, brighter 
than 


* 


OF. SICILY. 63 
SYRACUSE was formerly the beſt peop- 
led, and the moſt powerful Town in all the 
Iſland of Sicily. And it was the reſidence 
of Kings Gelo, Geron, Dionyſius the Tyrant, 
and Agathocles. It ſurpaſſed in greatneſs 
and elegance, the Town of Athens, or any 
other Town of that time: Or it was rather 
four Towns joined into one City. They 
were formerly called the Townsof Tiche, 
Acradina, Noapolis, and Ortigia. This laſt 
quarter of Syracule is built upon a rock into 


the 


Nr OI fl * 


E than glaſs, wantoner than a tender kid ; ſmoother than the wells 
« worn fo by the continual playing. of the Sex upon them ; maze 
« agreeable than the Winter's Sun, or the Summer's ſhade; more 
ee noble than Apples, more conſpicuous than a tall Plane-tree, more: 
« ſhining than ice, more ſweet than ripe Grapes, ſofter too than 
« Swan's feathers, and curdled milk; and if thou doſt not fly me, 
ee more beautiful than a watered Garden. And yet thou, the ſame 
« GALATEA, art more wild than Cows not broke to the yoke, 

« harder than an aged Oak, more deceitful than the waters, more 
cc tough than Sallow-twigs, and White Vines ; more immoveable 
e than theſe rocks, more violent than a river, more proud than a. 
c Peacock, when commanded ; more furious than fire, rougher than 
« thiſtles; more W than a Bear with young, deafer has 
| 6 tte 
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the Sea, forming an Iſland which is joined 
to the main-land by a Draw-Bridge ; and is 
the only part of Syracuſe now remaining. 
And even chat ſame part of it, is in a great 
meaſure, deſtroyed : For a terrible Earth- 
quake they had in the year 1693. tumbled ' 
down all the buildings and fine fortifications 


of Syracuſe; which were by far the beſt and 


ſtrongeſt in Sic ily. 


A great mortality followed upon the back 
of this calamity, but the country is ſo abund- 
antly 


— . ⏑— yͤ -., 


ce the Seas, and ſiercer than a ſnake, when trode upon. And, what 


e eſpecially I wiſh I could take from thee, not only ſwifter in flight 


ce than a Deer, when driven along by the loud crics of the Dogs; 
< but even than the winds, and the ſwift air. But if you knew me 
ce well, you would be ſorry you had fled from me; and you would 


ec blame your own delays; and would take pains to keep me. I 


have a part of a Mountain for my Cave, hanging with a ſtone in 
<< its natural condition; in which the Sun is not felt in the mid(t of 


ee Summer; nor is the Winter felt there: I have Apples that weigh 


ce down the boughs: I have Grapes like gold, upon tall Vines: |! 
ec have purple Grapes too; and we keep both theſe and the other 


& for thee. Thou ſhalt gather with thy own hands ſoft Stra w- 


6« ber- 


OF SICILY. 65 
antly fertile, that the few inhabitants who 


remained alive, could not reſolve to go in 
queſt of a new ſettlement. 


SYRACUSE has a good ample Port ſhel- 


tered by the Capo Olivieri, called by the 


ancient, Promontorium Plemmirium. This 
City was very famous in the time of the 
Greeks, and of the Romans; as well as the 

I Foun- 
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4 berries growing under the ſhade of a Wood, and wild Cherries in 
« Autumn ; and Plumbs, not only ſuch as are livid with black juice, 
« but of the beſt kind too, and imitating new Wax. Nor if I am 
« your huſband, will there be wanting to you Cheſnuts, nor the 


ce fruit of the Straw berrie-tree ; every Tree ſhall be at your ſervice. 


e All theſe cattle are mine, and many more ſtroll about in the 
cc yallies. The woods cover many more, many more are penned up 
« in my Caves; nor, perhaps if you ſhould aſl; me, can I tell how 


* many there are. It is the ſign of a poor man to number his cattle. 


ce Truſt not me at all for the commendation of them: you may ſee 
«« yourſelf in perſon, now they can hardly ſupport upon their legs 
their ſtretched dugs. There are too a ſmall breed of Lambs in 
«warm fheepfolds. There are too of the fame age, Kids in other 
6 folds. I have always milk as white as ſnow : Part of it i kept to 
a be drunk; part of it liquid earning hardens. Nor will eaſy dain- 


ties, and vulgar preſents, only fall to you; as wild Deer, and 
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Fountain of * Arethuſa, which iflues from a 


rock by the Sea-ſide, and pretty near the 


Walls of the Town. They aſſure us that this 


Fountain has its ſource in Elide, or Ellis, in 
63 - Pele- 


* ARETAUSA was one of Diana's Nymphs : Her virtus was 
equal to her beauty. The ſwectneſs of the place tempted her to 
cool herſelf in the waters of a clear river: Aly hEus the God of the 
river, took upon him the ſhape of a man, and came up out of the 
water: He firſt ſaluted her with kind words, and then drew near 
to her; but away ſhe flies, he follows her; and when he had almoſt 
overtaken her, ſhe was diſſolved into a fountain, by the aſſiſtance of 
D1aNa, whom ſhe implored. AlrHEus then reſumed his former 
ſhape of water, intending to mix his ſtream with her water, but in 
vain: For ARETH USA continues her flight, and by a paſſage through 
a cavity of the Earth, ſhe goes under ground and ſea into SICILY. 
ALPHEUS follows by the like ſubterraneous cavity, till he marries 
his ſtream to thoſe of ARETH USA in that Iſland. 


The River his beloved waters knew; 
And putting off th' aſſumed ſhape of man, 


Refumes' his own, and in current ran. Ovip. Met. V. 


Meds — — — —_ _ 2 1 
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. Hares, and She-Goats, or a pair of Pigeons, or a neſt taken from 
c the top of a tree: I have found on the top of the Mountains 
e twin cubs of a ſhaggy Bear to play with, ſo like one · another, that 
“ you can hardly diſtinguiſh them. I have found them, and ſaid, 


«We will keep them for our Miſtreſs, Do but now put thy pretty 
& head 


4 
4 


O F SICILY. 67. 


peleponeſe; and that it paſſes üer the Sea, 
and comes out from a rock upon the ſhore, 
near the Walls of Syracuſe. 


The Cathedral Church of Syracuſe, was 


at firſt a Temple of Diana; and the Ifland 


of Ortigia, which ſignifies the Iſle of Quails, 


was dedicated to that Goddeſs. The de- 


plorable condition to which the laſt Earth- 


quake 


head out of the green Sca: Now GALATEA, come, and do not 
66 flight my preſents. Certainly i know myſzIf, and ſaw myſelf 
6 lately in a reſemblance of clear water; and my appearance pleaſed 
« me, when I ſaw it. Behold how big Jam! JvrirER in Heaven 
« is not greater than this body of mine: for you uſed to ſay, that one 
« [vPITER (I know not who, ) reigns there. Plenty of hair hangs 
e r my grave face, and over-ſhades my ſhoulders like a grove. 


And think it not any deformity, that my body is thick ſet with 
« briſtly hair. A tree is ugly without leaves; a Horſe is diſagreeable 


«© unleſs a mane covers his yellow neck; Feathers cover Birds; Wool 
«is an ornament to Steep. A beard and rough hair upon their 
« bodies, become men. I have but one Eye in the middle of my 
e forchead, but like a large buckler. What, does not the great Sun 
<< ſee all theſe things from Heaven. Yet the Sun has but one Eye. 
Add too, wy father reigns in your Sea, I give you him for 


your father-in-law. Only pity me, and hear the prayers of your 


i ſup- 
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quake has reduced this miſerable place, 

renders it needleſs to trouble the reader with 
any further deſcription of it: For nothing 
remained entire in all the Town, except a 


part of the Capuchins' Convent. 
SYRA- 


« ſupplicant: for to you alone we yield. And I, who deſpiſe 
„ TupITER, and Heaven, and the piercing thunder: fear thee, O 
« NEREID: thy anger is more diſmal than thunder: and I ſhould 
te be more patient under this flight of me, if you avoided all men. 
« But why do you refuſe a Cyclops, and love Acts; and prefer 
« Acts before my embraces? You let him pleaſe himſelf, and let him 
<< pleaſe you too, GALATE A; which I could wiſh he did not. Let. 

< but an opportunity be given me of meeting with him, he ſhall find 
ce that I have ſtrength anſwerable to ſo great a body. I will pull 
c out his living bowels, and ſcatter his torn members through the 
© field, and through your waters, ſo let him mix with you. For I 
<« am burnt, my injured flame rages more furiouſly ; and I ſcem to 
« carry Etna from its ſeat, with all its flames in my breaſt : nor yet 
e are you moved at it, GALATEA. Having complained in this 
ce manner to no purpoſe, (for I ſaw all, „) he riſes; and like a mad 
ce bull when his cow is taken from him, he cannot ſtand till ; and 
ec wanders through the woods and well-known foreſts : when the 
« Savage ſpies me, and Acis not thinking of him, and fearing no 
& fach thing; and cries out, I ſee him: and I will take care this ſhall 
ec he the laſt agreement for your enjoyment of one another.. And 
& that voice of his was as great as an angry Cyclops ought to have. 
© ETNA trembled with his cry. But 1 po frighted, dive under 


* (0 «the 
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SYRACUSE, would require. the reſurrec- 
tion of Archimedes, who was ſo renowned. 
for his. knowledge in Mathematics, to rear 
up again the Edifices which he ſo long and 
ſo wonderfully defended, againſt the attacks 
of the Roman F leet, commanded. by the 


Conſul Marcellus. 
| There 


“e the neighbouring Sea. The Symethian hero had turned, and 
60 given his back to flight ; and ſaid, Bring me help, O GALATEA3 


ce bring me help, O ye parents, and admit me ready to periſh within 


ce your Kingdom.” The Cyclops purſues him, and caſts 2 great maſs 


cc torn from a mountain; and tho” but the extreme corner of the 
ce ſtone came to him, yet it buried Acis entirely. But we, which 
« was all that was allowed to be done by the fates, took care that 
„ Acts ſhould aſſume his gr and father” s ſtrength. Red blood run 
cc from the maſſy ſtone, and in a little time the reddneſs began to 
ce vaniſh; and firſt it becomes the colour of a river mudded with 2 
« ſhower, and is cleared after ſome time. Thea the maſs that was 
be thrown, gapes ; and a0 ively and tall i: ed riſes th rough the chin! iS; 

le and the hollow mouth of the ſtone rattles with water bub bling 
cc out: And 2 wonderful thing it was; the young, man ſuddenly 
6 * encloſed up to the middle of theebelly with reeds, turned round 
into new horns (for ſo the Poets call the winding of a river korns) 
« who, but that he was bigger, but that he was green al! * face 
« over, was Acts (till. But Acis was turned into a river. 
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There is to be ſeen within a mile of 
Syracuſe, the remains of an Aqued ac, cut 
out of a rock, with ſeats for the ſpectators. 
And hard by it, 1s the vaſt and ſpacious 
Gratto of Dionyſius the Tyrant: Where 
they make nw great quantities of Saltpetre. 
Here js likewiſe a ſubterraneous City cut into 
an immenſe large ſolid rock; with its Palaces, 
other Edifices, Streets, and Squares. Diony- 


ſius 


FAY 


The Prophecy of TELENvs, the ſon of Eux1Mus, whom the 
flight of Birds never deceived, was accompliſhed after this manner ; - 
When ULyssSEs departed from Txov to return home, he ſailed | 
backwards and forwards twenty years, by contrary winds and bad 
weather, which prevented him from coming home. Upon the coalt 
of Ster he evaded the murdering muſic of the SiRExs, which 
allured all the men that ever heard them to deſtruction; by cauſing 
himſelf to be bound to the maſt of his ſhip, and ordering his compani- 
ons to ſtop their ears with wax: By this invention he got free from 
their ſnares, as OxrHEus ditl by the muſic of his harp, and linging 
the praiſes of the Gods. ULySSES and his ſhip-mates landed in 
Sicirx, where the monſtrous Giant and Sbepherd PoLYPHEMUS 
drew four of ULysSsEs' 8 companions into his den, and devoured 
them. He thought too that the reſt of ULyssEs's ſervants could 
not eſcape his voracious appetite ; and always deſj piſing the Prophecy 
of TELEMUs the fon of EukIuus. UL yssEs made him drunk 
with Wine, amd while be fel! alleep upan the floor of his ſpacious 
and 
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ſis the Tyrant paſt with his Courtiers the 
exceſſive heat of Summer in this rare and 
ſingular place. He alſo retired into it, when 
there was any popular inſurrection againſt 

him 


and awful den, UL VssEs with a firebrand quite put out his ſight, 
and eſcaped. ViRGir's Third Æneid takes particular notice of it : 


The joints of ſlaughter d wretches are his food ! 
And for his Wine he quaffs the ſteaming blood! 
Theſe eyes beheld when with his ſpacious hand 

He ſeiz'd two captives of our Grecian band ; 
Stretch d on his back, he daſh'd againſt the ſtones 
Their broken bodies, and the crackling bones. 
With ſpouting blood the purple pavement ſwims, 
While the dire glutton grinds the trembling limbs! 
Not unreveng'd ULyssEs bore their fate, — 

Nor thoughtleſs of his own unhappy ſtate : 

For gorg'd with fleſh,and drunk with human Wine, 
Whilſt faſt aſleep the Giant lay ſupine ; 

Snoring aloud, and belching from his maw 

His undigeſted foam and morſels raw; | 


We pray, we caſt the lots ; and then ſurround 
The monſtrous body, ſtretch'd along the ground: 


Each, ashe could approach him, lends a hand 
To bore his eye-ball with a flaming brand : 
Beneath his frowning forehead lay his eye, 
For only one did this vaſt frame ſupply ; 

But that a globe ſo large, his front it fill'd, 
Like the Sun-diſk, or like the Grecian ſhield. 
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him, upon account of his * cruelties. It is 
ſurpriſing how a Prince could be able to 


accompliſh in his life-time; a work ſo wond- 
erful; and fo laborious that it would ſeem to 


require ages to finiſh 1t. 


There is'an Herniitage dedicated to Saint | 
John the Baptiſt, at the entrance of this ſub- 
terraneous City ; but the laſt Earthquake 
has deſtroyed the Grotto ſo much, that it is 
not ſafe to go into it, 6wing to pieces of the 
rock falling at times from the roof: Which 
has almoſt debarred any acceſs to the under 
ground Streets of this ſtrange Town. 


Near to the Minime's Convent, may be 
ſeen ſhort trunks of very thick Marble 
Columns, that were in a Temple of Apollo, 


which 


* As the Felicity of friendſhip cannot be eſtimated beyond its 
precious value, the Hiſtory of Damov and PnyrHIASs may perhaps 
deſerve a place here : which is as follows. 


When 
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which ſtood formerly in that ſame place. 
The pillars that remained entire from the 
Earthquake, were tranſported to Rome, and 
placed in che Pantheon of Agrippa. 


In ſhort, if Syracuſe was not ſo remote, 
Travellers might have more pleaſure to view 
all the Antiquities of it, than thoſe of Rome, 
Naples, or Pouzzol. 


The Wine of Syracuſe excells in ſtrength 


and quality, the Muſcat Wine of Frontignan, 


the Wine of Greece, or the Lachryma Wine 
of Naples. K The 


When Damon was ſentenced by Dioxys1vs the Tyrant of 
SyracusE „to die on ſuch a day; he prayed permiſſion, in the in- 
terim, to retire to his own Country, to ſet the affairs of his diſconſo- 
late family in order. This the Tyrant intended moſt perem ptorily 
to refule, by granting it, as he conceived, on the impoſſible conditions 
of his procuring ſome one to remain as hoſtage for his return, under 
equal forfeiture of life. PnxrTRHIAs heard the conditions, and did 
not wait an application on the part of Dau o: He inſtantly offered 
himſelf to durance in the place of his friend ; and DAMON was ac- 


cordingly et at liberty. The King and all his Court were aſtoniſhed 


at the action, as they could not account for it on any allowed prin- 
ciples. Self. intereſt, in their judgment, was the ſole mover of human 


affairs; ; 
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The TowN of Noro. 


From Syracuſe, (now called by the Natives 
Saragaſs,) to the Cap of Paſſaro, formerly 
Promontorium Pachinum, is forty miles. 
This Cap was rent by an Earthquake from 
the Continent of Sicily; and is now an Iſland 
where there 15 a {mall Fort, and the reſidence 
of ſome Fiſhermen. 8H The 


affairs; and they looked on Virtue, Friendſhip, Benevolence, Love 
of Country, and the like, as terms invented by the wiſe to impoſe 
upon the weak. They therefore imputed this act of PuyYTHIas to 
the extravagance of his folly, to the defect of head, merely, and no 
way to any virtue or good quality of heart. When the day of the 
deſtined execution drew near, the Tyrant had the curioſity to viſit 
PayTHIas in his dungeon. Having reproached him for the ro- 
mantic ſtupidity of his conduct; and rallied him ſome time on his 
madneſs in preſuming that Damon, by his return, would prove as | 
great a fool as himſelf. My Lord, faid PhyTRIas with a firm 
voice and noble aſpect, I would it were poſſible that I might ſuffer a 
thouſand deaths, rather thaw my friend ſhould fail in any article of 
his honour. He cannot fail therein, my Lord. Iam as confident 
of 
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The City of Noto, and Capital of the Valley 


of that name within the land and at the 
diſtance of ſome miles from the Sea: It was 
in ancient times called Neetum. 


The Town of Motia, formerly Modica, is 
within a few miles of Noto, and lies upon the 
South-ſhore of Sicily ; and oppoſite to the 
Continent of Africa. LEE | All 


of his virtue as I am of my own exiſtence. But, ' pray, 1 beſeech 
the Gods to preſerve the life and integrity of my Damon together. 
Oppoſe him ye winds ! prevent the eagerneſs and impatience of his 
honourable endeavours! and ſuffer him not to arrive till by my 
death I have redeemed a life a thouſand times of more conſequence, 
more eſtimation than my own, more eltimable to his lovely wife, to 
his precious little innocents, to his friends, to his country. Oh! 


leave me not to die the worſt of deaths in my Damox ! 


Dioxvsius was confounded, and awed by the dignity of theſe 
ſentiments, and by the manner (ſtill more ſentimental ) in which 
they were uttered; he felt his heart ſtruck with 2 ſlight ſenſe of 
invading truth, but it ſerved rather to perplex than to undeceive him. 
He heſitated he would have ſpoken, but he looked down, and retired 
in ſilence. The fatal day arrived, PRVTHIAS was brought forth, 
and walked amidſt the guard, wich a ſerious but ſatisſied air, to the 


place of execution. Dionrsids was already there. He was 


hg cxalt- 
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All the way from the Cap of Paſſaro, to 
the Cap of Marſalla, which is the ſpace of 
an hundred and eighty miles, is full of Cities 
and Market-Towns. 


— 


The inhabitants are ori ginally Greeks; 
and are ſtill much frequented by foreign 
Merchants, with whom they carry on a briſk 
trade, particularly in Corn at Camarano, or 
Camarino, upon the river Fraſcolari olim 
Oanus, at Terra Nova, formerly Heraclea, 
and at Alicata, anciently called Gela. All 
the Country round about this laſt place, is | 
called Olim Campi Geol: : And it poognogs 
an immenſe quantity of grain. The 


exalted on a moving throne that was drawn by fix white horſes, 
and fat penſive and attentive to the demeanour of the priſoner. 
PawyTHIAS came. He vaulted lightly on the ſcaffold ; and be- 
holding for ſome time the apparatus of his death, he turned with 2 
pleaſed countenance, and addreſſed the aſſembly. 6 My prayers 
are heard, he cried, the Gods are propitions! You know, my f riends, 
chat the winds have been contrary till yeſterday. Damon could 
not come, he could not conquer impoſſibilities ; he will be here to- 
morrow ; and the blood which is ſhed to-day "a ranſomed 

| | „ the 


The Town of AGRICGENTo, 
Or, AG RIGEN TI, 


The moſt famous place in all that country, 
and which might be compared, or is equal 
to Syracule ; ; was Agrigentum, which the 
Greeks called Agragas, and the preſent peo- 
ple call it Girgenti. It was there that Pha- 
laris exerciſed for a long time his tyranny : : 
for the Kingdom of Sicily was the mother of 


% | tyrants. 


» * * 18 * * * = * * 
* ” 
* 


the life of my friend. Oh, could 1 erafe from your boſoms every 
mean ſuſpicion of the honour of the man for whom I am about to 
ſuffer, I ſhould go to my death even, as I would go to my bridal. 
Be it ſufficient in the mean time, that my friend will be found noble, 
that his truth is unimpeachable, that he will ſpeedily approve it, 
that he is now on his way, hurrying on accuſing himſelf, the adverſe 

elements, and the Gods. But I haſten to prevent his ſpeed ; execu- 
| tioner to your office! As he pronounced the laſt words, a buzz 
began to ariſe among the remoteſt of the people. A diſtant voice 
was heard. The croud caught the words; and ſtop, ſtop the exe- 
cutien was 5 repeated by the whole aſſembly. A man came at full 

— (peer. 
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tyrants. But though the Sicilian Kings 
governed diſpotically, they were not ſo cruel 
as the Neros, and Domitians of Rome. Ner 
was the word Tyrant taken in ſuch a bad 
ſenſe originally, as now a-days; for the ſig- 
nification of a Tyrant at that time, was no 
more than a King, 1 


— 
— — ä * — —_—_ — —— —_— — — — „— 
* 


* 
- 


ſpeed. The throng gave way to his approach. He was mounted. 
on a Steed of foam. In an inſtant he was off his Horſe, on the 
ſcaffold, and held PhyTHias ſtraitly embraced. You are ſafe, he 
cried, you are ſafe, my friend, my beloved; the Gods be praiſed, you 
are ſafe, and I am delivered from the anguiſh of thoſe reproachez 
which I gave myſelf, for having endangered a life ſo much dearer 
than my own. Pale, cold, and half ſpecchlefs in the arms of his 

Damon, ParYTARIAS replied i * accents !—- Fatal haſte— 
cruel impatience !—What envious—powers have wrought impoſſi- 
hilities in your favour ?—But I will not be wholly diſappointed ; 

and ſince I cannot die to fave, I will not ſurviye you. 


DronysIvs heard, beheld, and conſidered all with aſtoniſament, 
His heart was touched ; his eyes were opened; and he could no 
longer refuſe his aſſent to truths ſo inconteſtibly proved by their 
facts. He deſcended from his throne. He aſcended the ſcaffold. 
Live, live, ye incomparable pair! he exclaimed. Ye have borne 
unqueſtionable teſtimony to the exiftence of virtue, and that virtue 
equally evinces che certainty of the exiſtence of a God to reward it. 
Live happy, live renowned ! And, Oh form me by your precepts, as 


you have invited me by your example, to be wert of the er 
ton of ſo ſacred a friendlhip. 


nds 


The Sicilian Monarchs were very learned 
Princes. Dionyſius the Tyrant ſent for Plato 
to his Court, in order that he might benefit 
by Plato's divine Philoſophy. And Diony- 
ſius ched afterwards of joy, when he heard 
that his Comedies had gained the prize at 
the Olympic Games. 


His Son was dethroned, and deprived of 
Royalty by Timoleon ; and reduced to gain 
His bread at Corinth, in the obſcure quality 
of a Schoolmaſter. 


* 


Phalaris was an Author, we have ſtill his 
Letters and his Orations in Greek, which 
was then the language of Sicily. In his timo 
Agrigenti was ſo powerful, that it contained 
eighty hundred thouſand fouls. But now 
it is ſadly depopulated, and can ſcarcely 
reckon in it fix thouſand ſouls. The preſent. 
Agrigenti is upon the Sea-ſhore ; whereas 
the former Town was ſome Miles into the 
country, with fine Meadows about it ; and 
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G THE HISTORY 
an excellent breed of Horſes: * Virgil ſpeaks 


of them in his Third Eneid, where his Hero 
make the Tour of Sicily: 


A firie Road which is kept in the beſt 
repair, leads from the Meadows already 
mentioned, to Bizenza; formerly Heracla, or 


the ancient Monia. Fromi thence; and with- 


in a few Miles of it; is Sacca Olim Thermæ, 
ſo named upon the account of the warm 
Baths that are there. Then comes next, 
Terra Dellepulce, formerly Selinus. And 
again, che modern Town of Mazara, (which 


* Aparet Camarina procul , campique Geloi, 
Immaniſque Gela, fluvij coqnomine dicta; 
Arduus inde Apragas, oſtentat Maxime longe, 
Mznia Magnanimum quondum generator equorum. 


The Town of Camarina from afar we ſee, 
And fenny lake undrain'd by fates degree : 

In fight of the Geloan field we paſs, 

And the large walls, where mighty Gelo was, 
Then Agragas, with lofty ſummits crown'd, 
Long for the race of warlike ſteed renown'd. 
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is the Capital City of the Valley of that name) 
appears in ſight. And laſtly the Town and 540 
Cap of Marſalla, or the ancient Promon- x 
torium Lilibeum. | 


© There are ſeveral Iſlands about that Cap, 
ſuch as Favognano, formerly Eguſa, Mare- 
timo, called in the days of yore Sacca, 
Lavanzo, and Olim Probantia. 


hn — OO — 


The Town of TRrAPANT. 


Some ſmall Iflands called Formiche, are 
ſeen about the Cap where the Town of 
Trapani ſtands. This City is very ancient, 
and was formerly called Drapani. Anchiſes 
the father of Encas, according to Virgil “, 
died in this place. 


*At length on ſhore the weary Fleet arriv'd, 1 | | 
Which DREPANUM's unhappy port receiv'd, F 1 
. A | 
There after endleſs labours, often toſt, — 
By raging ſtorms, and driv'n on ev'ry coaſt : bY 
. x 21. 
My dear, dear father ſpent with age I loſt, Eaſe « 
RJ 
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TRAPANI has a good and ſafe harbour. 


They fiſh for the Tons, or Tuni, and Coral, 
all along the Coaſt of Lilibeia, Mount-Eryx 


is within a very ſhort diſtance of the Town 


of Trapani, upon the top of which Mountain, 


* Venus had a tamous Temple. 


They 


Eaſe of my cares, and ſolace of my pain, f 
Sav'd through a thouſand toils, but ſav'd in vain; 
The Prophet who my future woes reveal'd, 
Yet this the greateſt, and the worſt conceal'd ; 
And dire Celæna, whoſe foreboding ſkill, 
Denounc'd all elſe, was ſilent of this ill. 
| | V1Rs. An. Book PH. 


N. B. The Tomb of ANCHISES is upon Mount Erix in l, 


where he was interred by his Son and by AcEsrvs. 


* ERYXCINA was one of the names given. to VENUs,. from 
Mount Ery x in the Iſland of Stef v, where her Son AxE 45s built 


a ſplendid Temple to her honour. Frankincenſe and flowers were 
facrificed to VENvus : and the Myrtle was facred to her. © 


This part perform'd, the Goddeſs flies ſublime, 
To viſit Paphos and her native clime, 


Where garlands, ever green, and ever fair, 
With vows, are offer'd, and with ſolemn pray'r: 
An hundred altars in her Temple ſmoke, 


A thouſand bleeding hearts her pow'r invoke. Ex. l. 


They calculate it at "a diſtance of fly 
Leagues, from Trapani in Sicily, to Tunis 
in Africa, where Carthage ſtood formerly. 
And Trapani is forty Miles from Palermo, 
by doubling the three Caps of Di Sanviro, 
Cap Ramo, and Cap Gallo. 


There is an Arm of the Sea coming be- 
tween Cap Di Sanviro, and Cap Ramo, with 
a Fort at the end of i it, called Caſtel a Nare, 


where the ancient geſt, Egeſta, or Segetta 


was: 80 named from the numerous flocks 
of Goats ſeen there, : 


There is no Town or City of any import- 


ance, ſeen in the inland parts of the King- 


Si . . , 
dom of Sicily, becauſe the Ifland is rather 
mountaneons, Yet it is ſull of fertile dales, 
and a great many Market Towns and Villages 


which are ſituated upon hills or eminences.. 


The eight following places, are to be ſeen in 
the Valley of Demona : Sta Luci, Naſo, 
8. Philadeffe, Petraglia, Nicola, Ir oina, 


Randaſo, and Argira. 
The 
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8 THE HISTORY 
The Market Towns or Boroughs in the 


Valley of Noto, are Piazza, Calatagirone, 
Calatazibetta, and Caſtro Giovanni.: This 


laſt place was formerly called Enna, or the 


Navel of Sicily. Enna in time of danger, 
or inſurrections was the place of rendezvous 


for all the Kingdom. Here is likewiſe the 


ruins of an old Palace, ſaid to be the reſid- 
ence of Ceres; upon a Lake known by the 
name of the Lake of Proſe erpine ; where ſhe 


was forced away by Ario King of Moloſſes, 
or according to the Poets *, by Pluto King 


of Hell. 
Of 


2 


# The Poets relate that PLuTo ſeated in his chariot, aroſe ſud- 
denly from a Den i in SICILY, and carried away Proſerpine from the 
Fields of Erna , ſituated about the middle of S1c1Ly, where ſhe was 
gathering flowers. PLvuTo funk all at once with his prize into the 
Earth, near SYRACUSE. In the place where he deſcended, a lake 
ſprung up, &c. « | 


Thus PLuTo ſeiz'd of PRoSERPINE, convey'd 

To HELr's tremenduous gloom, th' affrighted maid : 
There grimly ſmil'd, pleas'd with his beauteous prize: 
Nor envy'd JovE, his Sunſhine, nor his {kies. - 
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Of the GOVERNMENT of 
1 


The Parliament of Sicily has an extenſive 
power, and authority. The Viceroy cannot 
tax the People, nor aſk any free gift, which 
they uſually give every, third year to the 
King, without the conſent of Parliament. 
The Sicihans do not admit of the leaſt al- 
teration in the affairs of the State, without 
the univerſal Voice of the Kingdom ; which 
is granted by a National Senate, or Parlia- 
ment, compoſed of three ranks of Men, 
called by the Sicilians, the three Arms of the 
Kingdom. The firſt of theſe are the Prelates, 


who are received Members of Parliament, 


whether their Benefices are great or ſmall: 
| and theſe are called the Eccleſiaſtical Arm. 


The 
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Next to the Prelates, are all the 
Barons, who compoſe the Military Arm. 
And- a Procurator is ſent to Parliament by 

every part of the King's lands in Sicily; 
which forms an Aſſembly of Men called the 
Noble Arm, or the Arm of Regality. 


| The Viceroy ifſues out Letters, or Writs, 

to aſſemble the Parliament againſt a certain 
day, and at an appointed place. Where 
being met, and the Viceroy ſeated upon a 
Royal Throne; he briefly declares to them 
the buſineſs which had moved him to call 
them together. And then he proceeds to 


lay before them, whatever things he has to 
demand of them. The Viceroy's ſpeech 
being ended, the firſt Prelate ſtands up and 
| fays; That the Speech from the Throne has 
| been heard ; and that no time ſhall be loſt to 
| give it a proper anſwer. After this they 
[ | adjourn, and they name three places, where 


the Three Arms meet ſeparately, and where 
they chuſe ſeven Members from every Arm, 
. ; 1 | to 
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to treat of affairs, and to correſpond with 
the three Aſſemblies, or Arms of Parliament, 
in order to know wherein they agree, or 
differ in ſentiments. 


by 


The Town of Meſſina has a greater [way 
in matters of State, than any other City in 
the Kingdom, by reaſon of the many privi- 
leges enjoyed by the Meſſinians. The good- 
neſs of the Harbour of Meſſina, and happy 
ſituation for trade, with the opulence of the 
Citizens; all which have contributed to 
render the Meflinians a People of great 
- weight in the ballance of State. When any 
ſtorm happens to rile againſt the Viceroy, 
the tempelt begins always at Meſſina. 


After the Parliament of Sicily, the diſtri- 
bution of Juſtice is regulated over all the 
Ifland by three Sovereign Courts, called the 
Grand Court, the Court of Conſcience, and 
the Domain Court. 


The 
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The Grand Court is compoſed of a Preſi- 
dent, and King's Advocate, who are for life. 
And fix Judges, who are elected every two 

| years: three of them judge in criminal caſes, 
and three in civil affairs. And at the end 
of the firſt year of their election, the three 


civil Judges become criminal: And the three 


criminal Judges become civil. 


The Court of Conſcience has a Regent for 
life, and two Judges. The third Sovereign 
Court, called the Domain, or Patrimonial 
Court, is hke the Camera at Rome, having 
a Preſident, a Conſervator, and a Protector 
of the Domain; with four chief Clerks. 


All the Office-bearers of theſe Courts muſt 
be natives of Sicily, or married to Sicilian 
Women, except the Conſervator and the Pro- 
tector of the Domain, who may be ſtrangers. 


There 
5 
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There are other inferior Courts held by 
Magiſtrates, who are ſent in to the three 
Vallies of Sicily to adminiſter juſtice, parti- 
cularly in criminal Caſes, and theſe itinerant 
Judges are called Captains of Arms. 


MESSINA, and Palermo have inde- 
pendant Courts, to whom the King has grant- 
ed great authority within their own juriſ- 
diction : And from whence there is no 


appeal. 


It would tire the reader to give here a 
full and diſtinct aceount of the Courts of 
Chancery, and Exchequer, the Spiritual 
Courts, &c. Therefore they as well as other 
particulars of the Laws of Sicily, are omitted, 


as being no ways neceſſary nor entertaining 
to the reader. 


M A 


e 
A SHORT 


DESCRIPTION 
OF FHE. 
ISLAND AND KINGDOM. 
O F 


SARDINIA. 


_ 3 lies eight Miles South from 


the Iſland of Corſica. It has the Tuſcan 
Sea to the Eaſt, the African Sea to the , 


South, and is bounded by the Sardinian Sea 


to the Weſt. 


The band of it, is two hundred and forty 
Miles; ninety Miles in breadth; and the 
eircumference of it, is five hundred Miles. 

fs The 
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The Ifland of Sardinia, is in ſhape like 
the ſole of a ſhoe. It is divided into two 
Provinces, the firſt is called Capo Lugodoro, 
the ſecond is e Capa Cagliari. It gives a 
Royal Title to the Duke of Savoy, King of 
Sardinia. It was formerly annexed to the 
Crown of Spain; but by the Peace of Utretch, 
it was given to the Emperor, and in the 
year 1719, it was ceded to the Houſe of 
Savoy. The King of Sardinia governs it-by 
his Lieutenant or Viceroy, who reſides at 
Cagliari, which Town | Is ſituated at the end 
of a Bay upon the South ſide of che Iſland, 


This Town is divided into four quarters, 
to wit, Cagliari, Ville neuve, Gliapoli, and 


Stampax, It has many Towers, and ſome 
of them built with white Marble, ſuch as 
that of St. Brancas, the Elephant's Tower, &c. 


The King's Lieutenant, or Viceroy's Palace 
is paſſable; but has nothing curious or rare 
about 
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about it. The Viceroy's Guards are not 


numerous, and he has only four cd to 
defend the Coaſt. 


The Tribunals of Sardinia aſſemble at 
Cagliari, in the public Palace; where they 
practiſe the Law in the Arragoneſe language. 
The Cathedral of Cagliari, is an old ſpacious 
building, but it is not equal in richneſs, nor 
elegance to thoſe of Sicily. „ 


The Air of Sardinia, from the many 
marſhes and moraſſes, in the greateſt part 
of the Iſland, is very bad: And in the heat 
of Summer ſubject to the plague. 


That part of the Country about e Capo 
Cagliari, is mountainous, better aired, and 
more conducive to health than any other 
part of the Iſland. | 


The Sardinians habe not a drop of good | 
water in all the kingdom where 1 it ſeldom 
rains. 


rains. Every Houſe there has a Ciſtern to 
receive the Winter rain, which is conſumed 
in Summer. 


The South wind, and thick air from the 
marſhes, is ſome times the cauſe of much, 
mortality ; and the reaſon aſſigned why the 
Country is ſo thinly peopled. 


There are many hot Baths here, and the 
Iſland in general i is very fertile in Corn, Wine, 
and Olives: And finally, in every kind of 
fruit. They likewiſe rear up great herds of 
Cattle. They have Gold and Silver Mines ; 
but there i is a little Inſect found here, called 
Solifuges, which is a kind of Spider, and 
whoſe bite is Venomous, who are ſo numerous, 
and fo frequently found in the ſaid Mines, 
that the Sardinians dare not dig for the 
treaſures which their country freely offers to 4 


them, owing to theſe diminutive inſects. 


Sardinia has Salt Mines: the Coaſt round it ' 
is very ill ſtored with Fiſh: Coral is the only ; 2 
fiſhing of any account belonging to this Iſland. I 


; They 
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They have in the Mountains what is 
no where elſe in Europe, numerous herds of 
remarkable animals called Muffles, Muffioni, 
or Muſcrions: Strabo calls them Muſmones. 
Their hair is like that of a Deer : And they 
have horns like a Ram. They ſpring from 
rock to rock with an amazing agility, and 
are as ſwift as Bucks, or Deers. Their fleſh 
is exceeding good to eat, and their ſkins 
when dreſſed, are as fine as any Shambo, of 
which the natives of Sardinia make a great 
trade with the Italians, and other ſtrangers. 
They kill four or five thouſand of theſe 
Muſcrions at one hunting match : And as 
they have not people enough to eat them, 
the carcaſes after the ſkins are taken off, 
are allowed to rat upon the ground, which 
never fails to give an additional corruption 
to the bad air of the country. 


| "The cen Horſes are ſmall, but high 

ſpirited, and bear a great deal of fatigue. 
They have Dogs in this Country of a moſt 
extraordinary ſize, And Rats are ſo plenty 
at 
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at Cagliari; that the King has made a law, 
whereby every proprietor or poſſeſſor of a 
Houſe, is obliged to keep as many Cats as 
there are rooms in his Houſe. 


There is an herb which grows in Sardinia 
called Rainuncule, or Sardonicque; it con- 
tracts to death the nerves of thoſe who cat 
it, and its operation is ſo ſingular, that the 
dying perſon appears laughing to his final 


exit. 


The firſt inhabitants of the Kingdom and 
Iſland of Sardinia, were ſubjected by the 
Carthagenians. They were afterwards con- 
quered by the Romans. Cato the Cenfor 
governed Sardinia during his Pretorthip, 
with great integrity: And eſtabliſhed many 
good laws. After the decline of the Roman 
Empire, the Sarazens ſeized upon Sardinia, 
and kept poſſeſſion of it until they were 
drove out of it, by a people from Arragon 
and Spain, 8 5 


Cagliari, 
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Cagliari, Algers, and Caſtelarragoneſe, are 
the beſt fortified Towns in this Iſland. The 
other Towns of note here, but whoſe Forti- 

fications are not tenable; are, Sulo, Dolie, 


Puello, Saſſaris, Soro, Planato, Ampurio, 
Giſace, Caſtre, Othac, Boſane, Alboro, 
St. Juſte, Oriſtagne, and Orexie. 


There are ſeveral ſmall Iſlands near the 
Coaſt of Sardinia, ſuch as Aſinaria, which is 
thirty miles in circumference, mountaineous 
and full of game: the Iſland of St. Peter, 
famous for Falcons; the Iſle of St. Antioch; 
the Cow-Iſland, and the Bull-Ifland, &c. 


The Sardinians by the ardent heat of 
Summer, are of a hrown ſwarthy ſun-burnt 
complexion : They are a ſtrong robuſt 
People, though ſimple and ſomewhat primi- 
tive in their manners and cuſtoms: And 


are given to hunting and idleneſs more than 
a laborious life. 


Their 
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Their Language may be called a jargon, 
but they ſpeak the Arragoneſe, which is a 
corruption of the Spaniſh Tongue, at the 
Viceroy's Court. | 


Some Hiſtorians accuſe them of Cruelty, 
but they live in great friendſhip and har- 
mony among themſelves: And are extremely 
civil to ſtrangers. There are three Arch- 
biſhops, and ſixteen Biſhops in this Iſland, 
where they have the Inquiſition as well as in 
Sicily, and in all the Roman-Catholic Coun- 
tries bordering upon Africa, or where the 
Mahometan Profeſſion prevails ; except in 
the Republic of Venice, where they allow 
Jews and Turks to reſide, provided that 
they give no offence to the laws of the 
Common-wealth. 


\ 
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P[STORIANS have remarked, that Ifland- 

ers in general, are more uncultivated 
than Men that live upon a Continent. The 
reaſon they aſſign for this Obſervation, is, 
That thoſe who are confined by the Sea to 
an Iſland, live among themſelves, and ſeldom 
or never converſe with F oreigners, whom 


they rarely admit to be upon an equality 
with the Natives, and whoſe dreſs, language, 


laws, and manners they generally deſpiſe. 


Prejudice perſuades them, that whatever is 
contrary to the practice and cuſtoms of their 


own Iſland, ſhould be conſidered as redicul- 


ous and abſurd. 


In miſtaken notions of this kind, Travel- 
lers are to blame, for giving bad opinions, 
or falſe informations. It is to be regretted 


that Youths of family and fortune, who are 
3 | ſent 
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ſent to make the Tour of Europe; will view 
foreign Countries in a partial light; and 
when they return home from their Travels, 
they are too liable to make erroneous and 
falſe reparts of the places they have been in: 
But theſe Obſervations are not general. | 


According to Hiſtory and tradition, Sicily 
is an Ifland that has been as early frequented 
as any Country in the World: Perhaps civi- 
lization prevailed in it ſooner. than in any 
other part of Europe. * They have found 
ſome hundred years ago, Inſcriptions among 
old ruins in Palermo, which ſhow, that a 
great many Hebrews and Phenicians came 
to it in the days of Iſaac ſon of Abraham. 


Though Mr Brydone ſeems to have 
quarrelled in Sicily with the Mother af our 
Saviour, whom he calls in Effigie a Venus, 
or a Queen of Hell; [Proferpine : ] battled 

* 5 with 
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with the Real Preſence, had an uproar with 
all the Statues and Saints of Sicily; and plung- 
ed the whole Kingdom in the old Superſtiti- 
on of Heathen Idolatry. Though he gives 
no quarter to any of their Religious Rites 
and Myſteries, except Original Sin, the 
Doctrine of the bleſſed Trinity, and the 
Incarnation : Yet he extolls to the ſkies the 
reception he found there; which is a ſpeci- 
men of their ancient W and Ke 
ta ſtrangers. | 


The Iſland or ſmall Nation of Malta, which 
is ſixty Miles from the Cap of Paſſaro in 
Sicily, may well be excepted from the epi- 
thets of wild and proud Iſlanders A ſtranger 
meets with as much univerſal politeneſs and 
hoſ] pitality in Malta, as in any Country in 
Europe. The inhabitants of that'admirably 
well governed State, are compoſed of diffe- 
rent Nations, who live entirely free from 
every ſavage partiality, or mean national 
reflections : And may with propriety be 
called, The Citizens of the Worlc. 


” 
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Mr Brydone in his Tour to Malta, 
ſpeaks of them as follows. 4 * Notwith- 
6 ſtanding of the ſuppoſed bigotry of the 
15 Malteſe, the ſpirit of Toleration is ſo 
6c ſtrong, that a Moſque has been lately built 
« for their ſworn enemies the Turks. Here 
40 * the poor ſlaves are allowed to enjoy their 
cc Religion in peace, It happened lately 
« that ſome idle Boys diſturbed them dur 
6 ing their Service : They were immediately 


6c ſent to ' Priſon, On ome para 


« This rs which is a ſtran ge 
% compound of the Military and Eccleſiaſtic, 
% has now ſubſiſted for near Seven Hundred 
* Years: And though, I believe, one of the 
6 « firſt-born, has long ſurvived every other 
« Child of Chivalry. It poſſeſſes g great riches 
in moſt of the Catholkc countries in Eu- 
e rope; and did ſo in England too, beſore 
the time of Henry che Eighth; but chat 
66 * capriclous et did not chuſe that any 


| « In- 
o LETTER XVI. p. 171. & 175. ) 
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we Inſtitution, however ancient or reſpected, 

* ſhould remain in his Dominians, that had 
% any doubt of his ſupremacy and infallibi- 
« lity; he therefore ſeized on their poſſeſſions, 


| te at the ſame time that he enriched himſelf 

« by the. plunder of the Church. It was in 

1 vain for them to plead chat they were 

| 4 rather a Military than an Eccleſiaſtic Order, 
« and by their valour had been of great ſer- 
« vice to Europe, in their Wars againſt the 
« Infidels: It was not agreeable to his ſyſtem 

4 ever to hear a reaſon for any thing; and 
no perſon could poſſibly be right, that 
« was capable of ſuppoſing that the King 
** could be wrong.“ 


But to return to the Sardinians, they are 
not ſo lazy and indolent, as ſome Hiſtorians 
repreſent them to be. We find upwards of 
a thouſand Artificers and day-labourers go- 
ing yearly from the Kingdom of Sardinia to 
Corſica, which i is an Iſland ſurrounded with 
420 powerful neighbours, and fo frequently 
oppreſſed with Wars, and ſomerimes with 
fac- 
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factions among themſelves; that they never 
yet had it in their power to be a free peo- 
ple, and ſhine in the World like other re- 
fined Nations in Europe. 


The Sardinians ſend great quantities of. 
Corn to Malta; they carry on a Trade 
with Majorca, Sicily, and Corſica. They 
ſell F ruit, Wine, Skins, Horſes, &c. to the 
Italians, and to other Countries bordering 
upon the Mediterranean. 


When the King of Spain was Sovereign 
of Sardinia, the Revenues he received from 
thence, amounted to Three Hundred Thout- 
and Crowns ; out of which ſum, he laid 
out the Appointments or Civil Liſt of the 
Viceroy, and maintained four Galleys, with 
the reparation of Garriſons. And the Troops 
that he had there, conſiſted of eight hund- 
red Spaniards, eight or ten thouſand _ 
and ſome light Horſe. 
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His Moſt Catholic Majeſty, at that time, 
was in poſſeſſion of many Territories on both 
{ſides of the Globe. And when he Wrote 
to any foreign Prince, his lofty and high- 
flown Titles were as follows. Philip by the 
Grace of God King of Spain; of Caſtile, of 
Leo, of Arragon, of Navarre, Jeruſalem, 
Naples, Majorca, Minorca, Sardinia, and of 
the Eaſt India Iſlands, and of the Continent, 
_ King of the Ocean, Archduke of Auſtria, 
Duke of Burgundy, of Lothier, of Brabant; 
of Luxembourg, of Gueldre, of Milan, Earl 
of Flanders, of Artois, of Hainault, of Hol- 
land, Zeland, Namur, Zutphen, Marquis of 
the Empire, Lord of Friſe, of Saline, of 
Machline, of Utrecht, of Overiſſels, of 
Grœningen, Great Lord of Aſia and 
Africa *. 


—— 


— 
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When Francis the Firſt of FRance, received a Letter from 
the Emperor CnaRLEs the Fifth, loaded with all theſe mighty 
Titles; he laughed heartily at it: And in his Anſwer to CHARLES, 


he deſigned himſelf, Logp of GENTILLY, which is a ſmall Village 
naar to PARIS. 


THE 


SUPPLEMENT. 


HERE cannot be a more difficult 
talk, than to find out a juſt deſerip- 


tion of a foreign Country, owing to 
the want of attention, the Language, or cu- 
rioſity in Travellers. And allowing that 
they - poſſeſs all theſe qualifications, they 
cannot diveſt themſelves of a moſt powerful 
prejudice in favours of their own Country. 
They condemn and ridicule whatever Laws, 
Cuſtoms or Manners they ſee eſtabliſhed elſe- 
where, contrary to the mode of their own 
region; and think it below their notice to 
inveſtigate them. 


The Spaniard who walks in the Streets by 
the rules of Geometry, his ſolemnity and 
taciturnity, can never put up with the faſhi- 
ons and freedom of a French-man. And a 


young F rench-man newly come to Spain, 
| O would 
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would like as well to paſs his time among a 
parcel of Storks, as to live with Spaniards. 
When he makes his firſt appearance at Madrid 
with all his ſrankneſs and elaſticity, the peo- 
ple there will ſwear that he is ſume mad-man 
who has made his elopment from bedlarh. 
Theſe two Nations are as oppoſite to one 
another, as Summer is to Winter: they even 
differ in putting on their body-cloaths. A 
Spaniard begins below art the laſt button; and 
a French-man will commence at the top, 
and buttons all the way down to the laſt 


of them. 


A ſtiff German Baron will yield to neither 
French or Spaniard in point of dignity, nor 
to any body elſe; for if two German Barons 
of the ſame rank, meet in their carriages, 
they will rather ſtop for the ſpace of an hour, 
or paſs another way, if poſſible, than loſe the 
Pas. A remarkable inſtance of this kind 
happened in the reign of the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth, at Bruſſelles. Two Ger- 
man Ladies of quality diſputed which of them 

| ; ſhould 
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ſhould precede in public. A proceſs at laſt 


enſued between them, and was tried before 
all the Tribunals of the Empire. Both 
parties were opulent and of noble deſcent, 
they had continued at law for ſome years, 
their Judges were either bribed or intimidat- 
ed by the power and high connections of the 


adverie party, they loſt their rhetoric, they 


wavered, they varied hke the ncedle from 
the pole, when it loſes the power of attracti- 
on. So did the ſcales of Juſtice depart from 
their equilibrium, 


At length the Judges fell upon the expe- 
cient of carrying the caule before his Impe- 
rial Majeſty, as the laſt reſort. The Emperor 
after hearing Advocates on both ſides of the 
queſtion, conſidered the merits of the cauſe: 
Ordained, That, for the future, in all public 


places, or meetings whatſoever, the uglieſt 


Lady ſhould always take the Pas of the pret- 
tieſt. After paſſing the ſaid emperial ſen- 
tence, the two Ladies were never known to 
meet again in this world. et ' 
The 
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The Britiſh Nation claims a greater free- 
dom of ſpeech, and pretends to more liberty 
than any other people on earth. When a 
free Briton makes a Tour to foreign regions, 
he aſſüres us that they are all ſlaves in thoſe 
ſtrange Countries. Their Religion, their 
manners, their dreſs, and method of cooking 
victuals, are all wrong, becauſe theſe things 
are not done in the Engliſh way. Nay the 
fields are not ſo pleaſant, nor the Sun, Moon 
and Stars fo bright there, as in Old England. 
- Witneſs Dr. Johnſon, who only made a Tour 
to the Highlands of Scotland, where he was 
kindly received, and where he ſaw as many 
wonders as Monſicur Fontenelle relates in 
his Plurality of Worlds. He calls the Lang- 
uage of the Highlanders (the Gaelic) a jargon, 
becauſe he does not underſtand it, and be- 


cauſe it has not the leaſt affinity with tho 
Engliſh tongue. 


Had the DoQtor been acquainted with 
Antiquity, he would know, that the earlicſt 
Seminaries of Learning we had in Great 

br - Bris 
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Britain, were in I-callum Kill, in the Iſle of 
Sky, and other parts of the Mountains, where 
our Kings reſided for many ages. The 
Treaty of Alliance between Achais King of 
Scotland, (who died Anno 8 tg.) and Charle- 
magne, King of France, was ſigned at the 
Caſtle of Inverlochay in Lochaber, Wheré 
the Court was at that time. 5 ; 


* The Celtic Nation who poſſeſſed Old 
Gaul, ſpoke the Language which he calls 
Jargon. For further intelligence, let the 
Doctor apply to the Reverend Mr Donald 
MNicol, Miniſter of the Golpel at Liſinore:- 


Perhaps there is not an Engliſh Gentle- 
man in a thouſand going abroad, who wilt 
give himſelf the trouble to communicate to 
the public a proper deſeription of the places 
that he has ſeen in forei gn clmates. To. 
verify this calculation, we ſhall only take 
down verbatim Lord Cheiterheld's Remarks 
in a Letter from his Lordſhip in London, to 
his Son at Paris, which is as follows. 
. FR * 1g 
* CESAR, Book V. 
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« The life of Les Milords Anglais is re- 


e gular, or if you will, irregular, thus: As 
« ſoon as they riſe, which is very late, they 


« breakfaſt together, to the utter loſs of two 
* good morning hours. Then they go by 
& Coach-fulls to the Palais, the Invalides, 
« Notre Dame; from thence to the Engliſh 
« Coffee-Houlſe, where they make up their 
* Tavern-party for dinner. From dinner, 


here they drink quick, they adjourn to 


« the Play, where they croud upon the 
e Stage, dreſſed up in very fine cloaths very 
ill made by a Scotch or Iriſh Tay lor: From 
«the Play to the Tavern again, where they 
« oet very drunk; and where they either 
* quarrel among themſelves, or fally forth, 
e commit ſome riot in the Streets, and are 
$ taken up by the Watch, Thoſe who do 
not ſpeak French before they go, are ſure 
4 to learn none there. Their tender vows 
e are addreſſed to their Iriſh Laundreſs, un- 
{© leſs by chance, ſome itinerant Engliſh- 
woman eloped from her huſband, or cre- 
„ ditors, defraud her of them. 


46 Thus, 
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„Thus they return home more petulant, | 
but not more informed, than when they 
« left it; and ſhow as they think, their im- 
% provement, by affectedly both ſpeaking 
« and dreſſing in broken French. 


Py 


« A foreigner cannot form an idea of the 
© manners, converſation, or cuſtoms of a 


„Country, without being perfectly verſed 
„ in cheir Language, Gre.” 


When theſe Sons of Liberty thunder away 
at this rate, what accounts muſt. we expect of 
their travels? Nay, even their ſervants return 
home loaded with the plebean vices of other 
Countries, and.nothing at all of their virtues. 
By this, they give bad examples to the com- 
mon claſs of Men in Great Britain, wha from 
their notions of freedom, are already too in- 
ſolent and licentious. 


The moſt frequent Memoirs that we have 
of Gentlemen's Tour of Europe, is from 
their Governors; who ſometimes lard them 


with 
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with ſo many Phyſical cauſes, or Natural 
Philoſophy, 3 in ſo much that the reader's mind 
is in a moment tranſported from the Geo- 
graphy and cuſtoms of a Country, up to the 
Planets along with Sir Iſaac Newton, Coper- 
nicus, or Deſcartes. From thence they 
deſeend again upon the Earth, and lang! in 

a Church or Proceſſion, to obſerve and ridi- 
culs.the Religion of the place; or to hear a 


fine band of ſolemn Muſic; ; without ever 
giving the reader the pleaſure of any expla- 


nation of their Rites and Myſteries. 


But theſe Obſervations upon Travellers 


are not general; for we have ſeen Hiſtories 


of Gentlemen's Trayels, wherein they took 
more pains to conyey an idea of the parts 
they were in, to their readers, than to force 


a belief of their own talents and erudition 


upon the public. As to our boaſted Liberties, 
they ſhould be always grounded upon the 


Laus of our Country: And the Laws muſt 
be ſtrengthened by the executive power. 


Beer we carry our F reedom to a moſt amaz- 
ing 


* 
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ing exceſs. In Britain, a drunken ſquanderer 


of a Huſband cannot be exported or laid 
aſide, until he has ruined a numerous family: 


Nor yet a Wife cannot be confined, though 


ſhe moths away all that her ſpouſe has in the 
World. And this liberty is very good to 
engender a Nation of beggars. 


We take the liberty to enſnare and de- 


lude the fair ſex: Our allurements in that 


art, far excell the Devil in fineſſe or deceit ; 
he indeed may help us to obtain our petition, 
bur I think he needs not, for we can do the 
buſineſs without him : And when we have 


ſucceeded, we laugh at both the Law, and 
ruined innocence. 


A Footman (in Scotland only) may run 
away with, and marry his Maſter's only 
Daughter, though an Heireſs of L. 1000. per 
annum, and of an ancient Family, A day 
labourer will often abuſe and inſult people 
above his rank; and a Vagabond who can 
give no good account of himſelf, cannot be 
confined ; and quality of that kind will take 


P up 
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up their reſidence in Town or Country, 


without any queſtions being aſked. 


From the freedom which People have of 
giving no account of themſelves, robberies 
are more frequent in England than in any 
other Country in Europe. It's true, if they 
are detected, they are hanged for it: Where- 
as if they were chained to an Oar, or a hurl- 
barrow, they might be very uſeful to the 
public: But a falſe opinion of Britiſh Liberty 
will not admit of this deſerved ſlavery. A 
free-born Briton though qa Cobler, will rail 
at the Miniſtry, at Majeſty itſelf: And if he 
takes it in his head, he will go out of the 
world without aſking leave of God Almighty. 


If we may enquire how far a Man is free- 
born, and by nature independant? We muſt 
firſt conſider him for ſeven or nine Months 


before he comes into the World, kept as 


clole a priſoner as ever * Aſmode'e was, 
when the Magician canjured him 1 into a ſmall 


bottle, 


* See the DEVIL upon Two Sticks. 
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bottle. During that ſpace of time his life 
and preſervation depend upon his Mother, 
and not upon himſelf. When he comes into 
the world, he has not a ſhirt to his back; anal 
all he can ſay or do, is to weep. In his 
Childhood his diet and his dreſs are None 
of his own chuſing. If he wants at any time 
to ſit up and divert himſelf, he is tumbled 
down into his Cradle, where he cries with 
vexation until he falls aſleep. He is perhaps 
not half an hour aſleep, when a parcel of 

ieiglibouring Wives come to ſee him; then 
be is immediately pulled out of his Cradle, 
handed about like a ſho\y to the Wonen, 
who all declare that they never ſaw ſac! 14 
pr etty Boy in the world; and they are ſur- 
priſed to think how Ike he is to 9 his Father. 


IIis Mother indeed! 13 very fond of him, 
believes that he is mighty pr etty: And yet 
at times ſhe takes him by both arms, without 
ever aſking his permiſſion, and ſhe plunges 
him over head and ears in a tub-full of coll 
Water, until his little lungs are like to fly out 


at 


8 
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at his mouth: He cries, but he cries in vain; 
there is no redemption for him. 


When he comes to the years of being able 
to run about with other Boys, he is over- 
powered by ſome of them, who are ſtronger 
than himſelf. Nor will it avail him, that he 
has got over his teething, ſmall pox, meaſles, 
chinc-cough, and every other plague of his 
infancy, he ſtill feels to his coſt, that he is not 
a free and independant being. 


When he arrives at his manhood, he can 
go to no place where he is independant, for 
ifhe ſhould retire into an iſland where there 
is no man but himſelf; he is ſubject to the 
inclemency of the air, he is bound to provide 
for his food, and wy un noxious herbs that 


